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This  study  was  conducted  under  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Ilarketing 
Act  of  19h6   (RMA,  Title  II). 


The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  conducts  research  studies  and  vservice 
activities  of  assistance  to  farmers  in  connection  x-ri-th  cooperatives 
engaged  in  marketing  farm  products^  purchasing  farm  supplies,  and 
supplying  business  serviceso  The  work  of  the  Service  relates  to 
problems  of  management,  organization,  policies,  financing,  merchan~ 
dising,  quality,  costs,  efficiency j,  and  memberships 

The  Service  publishes  the  res\ilts  of  such  studies;  confers  and  advises 
with  officials  of  farmer  cooperatives!  and  works  with  educational 
agencies,  cooperatives,  and  others  in  the  dissemination  of  information 
relating  to  cooperative  principles  and  practices* 


ForetTord 

liilk  marketing  cooperatives  and  others  are  striving  to  develop  effective 
programs  that  encourage  producers  to  provide  more  uniforin  railk  supplies  from 
season  to  season.   This  report  on  methods  used  by  Connecticut  llilk  Producers 
Association  (CI'-'IPA)  is  part  of  a  general  study  to  help  ijith  this  particular 

pr-oblemc  '   .- 

In  the  overal-l  study^  T:e  interviexTed  officials  of  12  cooperatives  chosen  from 
those  in  Morth  Central ;>  Iliddle  Atlantic^  and  New  England  States o  ''•''^e  obtained 
certain  supplementary  data  from  association  records^  State  colleges,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Uo  So  Department  of  Agriculture*  ^Je  also  interviewed  100 
members  of  each  of  tuo  cooperative s,  CIIPA  T-ras  one  of  these^  and  Wichita 
(Kansas)  iiilk  Producers  Association  uas  the  other©  A  "fall  premium"  type  of 
seasonal  pricing  plan  is  used  in  Connecticut^,  and  a  base  surplus  plan  at 
Wichitas 

The  purpose  of  the  farmer  intervieus  \<jas   to  obtain  an  indication  of  ho\i  much 
of  the  educational  material  had  "gotten  tlirough"  to  the  dairymen,  and  the 
need  for  more  educational  effort,,  For  each  dairyman  interviewed^^  we  also 
obtained  records  of  his  deliveries  to  Connecticut  handlers  by  months© 

It  is  believed  that  this  preliminary  report  will  be  immediately  helpful  to 
producers,  their  cooperatives  and  other  organizations  with  similar  problems, 
as  well  as  to  ChTAs,     It  lall  also  facilitate  analysis  of  all  the  data  collected 
and  preparation  of  a  later  general  report  from  tliis  studyo 


EDUCATING  MEI4BERS  ABOUT  SEASONALITY 
OF  MILK  DELIVERIES  — 

Methods  Used  by  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association 

Stanley  F,  Krause 

Dairy  Branch 
Marketing  Division 

Seasonal  variations  in  deliveries  of  market  milk  lead  to  serious  marketing 
problems*  They  also  cost  milk  producers  loss  of  income. 

This  study  shows  the  methods  used  by  Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association 
(CMPA)  to  educate  its  members  on  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  and  on  ways 
to  overcome  it.  The  study  also  evaluates  effects  of  this  educational  effort 
as  measured  by  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  asked  a  group  of  CMPA  members. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  seasonal  problem,  most  markets  offer  producers  an 
incentive  for  more  level  production^  One  way  this  incentive  is  brought  about 
is  that  the  blend  price  of  milk  is  liigher  in  the  shorter  supply  season  than  in 
the  spring,  when  there  usually  is  a  surplus  of  market  milk.  In  some  markets 
there  is  a  special  incentive  for  more  nearly  level  production  which  results 
from  using  base  surplus  pricing  plans. 

Besides  price  incentives,  dairymen  should  be  encouraged  by  educational  means 
to  level  out  seasonally  the  volume  of  milk  delivered  from  their  fanns.  Pro- 
ducers may  be  told  the  marketing  problems  caused  by  seasonality.  They  may  be 
told  what  it  is  costing  them  as  a  group  to  produce  more  milk  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  fall.  The  most  effective  line  of  education  probably  is  to  tell 
the  farmers  about  their  individual  incentives  to  deliver  a  more  even  flow  of 
milka  Finally  they  may  be  informed  of  the  changes  in  herd  management  practices 
that  will  help  them  progress  toward  even  productions  This,  in  broad  outline, 
is  the  content  of  an  educational  program  on  seasonality* 

Seasonal  Problem  in  Connecticut 

The  Connecticut  market  has  achieved  a  comparatively  uniform  seasonal  pattern 
of  milk  receipts  (Table  l)e  This  favorable  pattern  was  first  reached  before 
World  War  II,  the  seasonal  index  never  falling  below  86  nor  rising  above  112 
from  January  19itO  to  June  19hl» 

Conditions  during  the  war  resulted  in  setting  back  the  progress  toward  an  even 
flow  of  market  milk  throughout  the  United  States,  and  Connecticut  was  no 
exception.  The  seasonal  index  fell  to  81  in  December  19l4$,  At  the  other 
extreme,  it  rose  to  122  in  June  19hl   and  to  12U  in  May  19k9* 
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There  were  reasons  for  this  trend  toward  uneven  productiono  Milk  was  needed 
during  the  war  and  fanners  were  encouraged  to  deliver  more  regardless  of 
seasons  Price  incentives  for  level  production  almost  disappeared^  Some 
farmers  who  had  never  delivered  milk  for  fluid  use  began  to  bring  it  ino 
They  had  not  experienced  either  price  incentives  for  even  production  or  the 
persuasion  (educational  program)  that  permeated  the  fluid  milk  market. 

The  base  excess  plan  that  had  been  in  existence  before  the  war  was  discon- 
tinued and  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  was  established  in  19k7»     The 
seasonality  picture  improved  and  the  seasonal  index  did  not  exceed  11?  or  fall 
below  3j6  from  1952  to  19^h»     The  slurry  to  an  index  of  88  in  July  and  86  in 
August  195U  was  aggravated  by  unfavorable  summer  growing  weather©  Thus  the 
comparatively  favorable  prewar  patte;^^  has  about  been  restored. 

We  should  note  that  this  improvement  required  several  years,  after  the  Level 
Production  Incentive  Plan  was  established  in  19lt7«  It  is  difficult  to  change 
production  practices  rapidlyo  It  also  takes  a  number  of  years  of  educational 
work  for  farmers  to  become  aware  of  suggestions  about  herd  management  practices 
and  to  become  convinced  of  their  merits 

The  seasonal  pattern  of  milk  deliveries  by  members  of  Connecticut  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  (CMPA)  is  much  more  nearly  uniform  than  that  of  most  large 
markets.  The  picture  also  is  distinctive  in  that  the  seasonal  slack  period 
is  earlier  and  more  proloi^iged  than  in  most  markets  with  comparable  climate 
conditions.  Average  dajly  deliveries  per  producer  have  been  as  low  in  the 
third  quarter  (July  through  September)  as  in  the  fourth  quarter  (October 
through  December)*  In  1^  of  the  6  years,  29h9-^$hf   seasonal  low  of  the  index 
was  reached  in  August© 

How  have  seasonal  variations  affected  Connecticut  markets  and  QMPA  in  par- 
ticular? Answers  to  this  question  ai'e  important  since  a  discussion  of  effects 
of  seasonality  on  marketing  is  one  of  the  means  used  to  encourage  more  nearly 
even  deliveries,, 

Connecticut  markets  experienced  fall  shortages  of  milk  during  and  immediately 
after  World  War  II,  jTbese  shortages  reduced  returns  to  producers,,, at  least  if 
class  prices  would  not  have  been  altered  by  changing  the  situation  and  if  pro- 
ducers could  have  shifted  some  of  their  production  from  spring  to  fall. 

Other  marketing  problems  resulted  from  the  spring  flush  of  deliveries,  CMPA 
had  to  install  manufacturing  facilities  because  most  Connecticut  dealers  had 
noneo  With  a  great  variation  of  volume,  CMPA  had  to  increase  capacity  of 
these  facilities  from  year  to  year,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  equipment 
was  high» 


We  were  told  that  seasonality  has  had  no  effect  on  bargaining  within  the  past 
few  years.  There  has  been  much  less  trouble  pricing  surplus  milk  than  in  many 
markets  since  CMPA  already  assumes  responsibility  for  processing  most  of  the 
surplus.  .^ 

Efforts  to  Solve  Problems  of  Uneven  Deliveries 

We  have  indicated  that  both  price  incentives  and  educational  means  are  used  to 
obtain  more  even  deliveries  from  producers.  We  will  discuss  the  first  briefly 
as  it  applies  to  Connecticut  producers*  The  remainder  of  this  report  will  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  educational  work  carried  on  among  CMPA  members. 

Price  Incentives  for  Level  Production 

We  noted  that  individual  producers  in  most  markets  have  a  personal  incentive 
for  more  nearly  even  production.  In  Connecticut,,  the  blend  price  of  milk 
varies  seasonally  because:  (1)  The  basic  prices  used  in  computing  both  Class  I 
and  Class  II  prices  usually  are  higher  in  the  fall,  (2)  a  larger  proportion 
of  milk  received  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring  is  used  in  Class  I  products, 
and  (3)  there  is  a  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan,  This  Plan  provides  for 
deductions  from  the  pool  in  May  and  June,  the  amounts  deducted  being  added  to 
the  pool  in  October  and  November, 

The  mo^t  apparent  way  to  describe  the  incentive  for  level  production  in 
Connecticut  is  in  terms  of  the  seasonal  variation  of  prices  just  described. 
This  seasonal  difference,  however,  tells  only  part  of  the  story  about  incen- 
tives to  individual  producers,  A  dairyman  delivers  milk  throughout  the  year, 
and  not  in  just  1  or  2  months.  Therefore  he  cannot  choose  between  delivering 
milk  in  the  months  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest  prices  of  the  year, 

A  more  precise  procedure  requires  calculation  of  income  incentives  for  specific 
changes  in  pattern  of  deliveries,  Vfe  have  made  some  calculations  of  this  sort 
and  they  are  included  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lox>7est  prices  of  the  year  may  be  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  describe  seasonal  incentives  to  producers,  even  though  this 
difference  tells  only  part  of  the  story  about  seasonal  incentives.  This  dif- 
ference is  easy  to  obtain,  seems  dramatic,  and  has  a  genuine  relationship  to    "' 
the  effective  income  incentive.  Officials  of  cooperatives  and  others  may 
obtain  much  benefit  from  talking  and  writing  about  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  year»  We  suggest  that  they  also  consider 
computing  income  incentives  for  shifting  from  one  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries 
to  another,  and  presenting  this  information. 

Educational  Work  by  CMPA 

Persons  Involved  and  Media 

Officials  of  CMPA  take  their  information  and  comments  about  seasonality  to  their 
members  through: 
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A»  Meetings 

le  Annual  district  meetings 

2.  Delegate  meetings 

3o  Annual  general  meetings 
B„  The  C.M.P.A.  Bulletin 

C,  Discussions  of  fieldmen  with  individual  neihbers 

D,  Cooperation  in  work  of  Connecticut  Wholesale  Milk  Producers 
Council 

Ken  E,  Geyer;,  General  Manager  of  CMPA,  commented  that  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  educational  work  of  CI^A  was  the  way  the  program  was  handled  when  the 
Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  was  introducedc  Much  information  and  discus- 
sion was  needed  at  that  timeo  Stewart  Johnson,  of  Storrs,  prepared  special 
articles  for  the  Bulletin^  D,  0^  Hammerberg,  Milk  Market  Administrator,  also 
wrote  articles.  The  proposed  seasonal  pricing  plan  was  discussed  fiilly  at 
meetingso  Finally,  the  proposed  plan  was  discussed  at  hearings  held  by  the 
Connecticut  State  Legislature,  prior  to  the  legislative  authorization  of  the 
plan. 

We  are  most  interested,  hovrever,  in  the  way  the  informational  program  of  Cl^IPA 
has  been  carried  on  recently,  after  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  has 
been  in  effect  several  years.  The  program  has  not  been  as  intensive  as  at  the 
time  the  plan  was  adoptedo 

The  seasonality  problem  has  been  mentioned  every  year  at  the  annual  district 
meetings.  The  information  has  been  presented  in  the  reports  of  I^Ir,  Geyer, 
Ao  R,  Wadsworth,  President,  or  John  Seremet,  Assistant  Manager*  Average 
attendance  at  annual  district  meetings  is  50  percent  of  membership* 

There  is  fuller  discussion  of  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries  at  the  delegate 
meetingSe  Seasonal  problems  are  deliberately  discussed  each  spring  at  these 
meetings.  The  length  of  the  discussion  has  been  10  to  l5  minutes  in  recent 
yearsj  according  tc  Mr„  Geyer,  We  interviewed  the  fieldmen  in  December  19$hs 
several  months  later  than  we  talked  with  Mr«  Geyer,  The  fieldmen  indicated  -  ■'' 
that  the  seasonal  problem  was  discussed  at  length  at  the  fall  delegate  meetings 
in  195)49  This  type  of  discussion  undoubtedly  is  helpful  even  though  only  a 
small  percent  of  the  total  members  are  reachede  Ideas  are  passed  both  ways^ 
between  management  and  numbers o 

Seasonality  was  discussed  fully  at  annual  meetings  from  about  19h^   to  1950  but 
was  just  mentioned  in  reoer.t  years.  Most  of  the  delegates  attend  annual  meetings 
and  some  other  members  also  attend.  Attendance  has  been  about  l5  percent  of 
total  membership, 

¥e  thus  see  that  seasonal  problems  have  been  mentioned  at  recent  meetings  of 
CMPA,  but  that  seasonality  usually  has  not  been  a  major  topic  of  discussion. 
We  found  tliat  the  fieldmen  gave  greater  emphasis  in  their  evaluations  to  the  • 
discussions  at  delegate  meetings  and  annual  district  meetings  than  did  i4r,  Geyero 
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CKPA  officials  make  their  greatest  effort  to  provide  members  information  about 
seasonality  and  to  encourage  a  more  even  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries  through 
the  Bulletinc  We  obtained  this  distinct  impression  from  talking  with  Mr^  Geyer 
and  from  the  inteirviews  -with  members <,  The  fieldmen,  however,  called  attention 
to  the  delegate  meetings  and  annual  district  meetings^  and  their  ovjn  work  on 
farms  as  fieldmen.  They  ranked  these  techniques  fully  as  high  as  the  Bulletin, 

Every  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  price  information  wklch  a  dairyman  may 
consult  in  thinking  about  changing  his  seasonal  pattern^  The  Bulletin  also 
carries  frequent  articles  comm.enting  on  seasonal  variations  of  productiono 

VJe  reviei-red  copies  of  the  Bulletin  for  19h9"1-9Sh   and  counted  27  items  coiranenting 
on  seasonality^,  This  subject  was  discussed  frequently  in  19h9   and  19^0,  but 
less  frequently  from  19^1  to  19Sho     These  items  usually  viere   located  (or  at 
least  began)  in  a  fairly  prominent  position  in  the  first  3  or  ij.  pages  of  the 
Bulletinp  Over  half  of  the  items  relating  to  seasonality  in  19h9-19S0   began 
on  page  I5  only  2  of  the  more  recent  items  noticed  began  on  page  IJ  The  items 
reviewed  varied  from  one-fourth  colxmn  to  over  a  page  in  length.  Eleven  were 
less  than  1  column,  7  from  1  to  l|-  columns,  and  9   were  2  or  more  columns  in 
lengths  Only  two  of  the  items  contained  chartso  We  made  a  quick  evaluation 
of  each  of  the  itemso  In  our  opinion,  most  of  the  items,  especially  those  in 
19h9   and  19^0,  were  -trell  written  and  forcefulo 

About  two-fifths  of  the  members  intervievred  said  they  had  read  about  season- 
ality in  letters  they  had  received  from  Gl'IPA^  We  did  not  obtain  any  informa- 
tion from  the  association  about  the  content  or  the  frequency  of  these  letters. 

The  association  employed  three  fieldmen  during  the  past  several  years^  including 
195h»  The  fieldmen  said  they  discussed  seasonality  on  ^0  to  100  farm  visits 
apiece  each  ye are  Discussion  of  this  topic  took  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour 
or  more  but  vjas  estimated  to  have  averaged  30  minutes  on  each  farm  where  the 
topic  was  mentioned^ 

The  fieldmen  attend  delegate  meetings  and  annual  district  meetings 0  They  some- 
times answer  questions  or  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  these  meetingSo 

Content  of  Educational  Program  of  CI^lPA 

Before  discussing  the  content  of  the  vrork  by  C^ff'A  itself;  it  will  be  helpfiuL 
to  give  an  outline  of  what  may  be  included  in  education  about  seasonality,  A 
dairy  cooperative,  together  with  other  agencies,  may  provide  dairymen  informa- 
tion on  the  following  points  so  they  will  be  better  informed  about  seasonality: 

lo  Effects  of  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries  on  the  market  and 
the  cooperative c 

2,,  Incentives  to  producer  to  reduce  seasonality  v^hich  are  provided  by 
the  price  plan* 
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aa     Seasonal  price  plan 

(1)  Purpose 

(2)  Operation  of  the  plan  in  providing  incentives 

b»  Total  price  or  income  advantage  which  can  be  obtained  by 
shifting  from  one  seasonal  pattern  to  another  —  including 
effects  of  seasonal  price  plan,  seasonal  changes  in  utiliza- 
tion, and  seasonal  changes  in  basic  prices 

3«  Ways  to  reduce  seasonality  of  deliveries, 

a»  General  methods  ~  change  breeding  pattern,  feeding  practices, 
and  otlier  management  practices 

be  Provision  of  specific  farm  management  information  on  hew  tc 
level  out  production 

Co  Suggestions  relating  to  immediate  market  situations  —  culling, 
keeping  milk  at  home,  feeding  and  management  for  greater  pro- 
duction during  a  specific  shortage 

i+.  Relative  costs  of  different  seasonal  patterns  of  production. 

ac  Data  on  relative  costs,  with  explanation  of  the  interaction  of 
feeding  and  breeding  practices  with  total  annual  production  per 
cow,  and  tjith  total  cost 

What  CI'IPA  Told  Members  About  Its  Seasonal  Problem,  We  outlined  earlier  the 
ways  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries  affect  Connecticut  markets,  and  Ci'IPA 
in  particular.  What  has  CMPA  done  to  keep  its  members  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  problem? 

CMPA  management  has  discussed  most  in  talking  and  writing  the  difficulty  of 
marketing  all  of  the  milk  delivered  by  members  in  the  flush  period.  In  par- 
ticular, they  have  pointed  oiit  the  high  cost  of  building  and  operating  manu- 
facturing equipment  because  of  seasonal  variations  in  tlie  supply  of  milk  which 
must  be  manufactured.  This  material  has  been  included  in  the  CM, P. A,  Bulletin, 
and  presumably  at  meetingse 

We  vjere  not  told  and  found  no  indication  that  CMPA  officials  have  in  the  last 
3  or  I4  years  discussed  a  tendency  toward  a  fall  shortage  as  a  problem  to  the 
association  which  resulted  from  seasonalityo  We  have  indicated  that  Connecticut 
markets  have  had  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  in  the  last  few  years 9 

CMPA  officials  have  thus  given  some  publicity  to  the  problems  T^ich  result  from 
seasonal  variations,  but  this  appears  not  to  be  a  major  topic  of  discussion© 
There  sometimes  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  need  to  tell  this  story  to  members. 
Knowledge  of  general  marketing  problems  and  knowledge  of  reasons  for  the  interest 
of  the  cooperative  in  them  may  increase  support  of  the  Level  Production  Incen- 
tive Plan  by  members.  Even  those  producers  who  receive  less  money  in  any  one 
year  as  a  result  of  tlie  plan  may  accept  it  more  readily  if  they  are  brought  to 
understand  the  Incentive  Plan  improves  the  market  over  a  period  of  years  for 
the  group  of  producers  —  the  cooperative.  They  also  may  be  more  likely  to 
improve  their  seasonal  pattern  if  they  understand  the  problems  which  result*, 
Officials  of  CMPA  may  \rish.   to  consider  from  time  to  time  whether  members  have 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  marketing  problems  resulting  from  seasonality* 
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Incentives  to  Reduce  Seasonality,  CMPA  officials  have  carefully  and  often 
described  for  the  members  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan,  Most  of  the 
discussion  we  revievjed  in  the  Bulletin  related  to  the  Incentive  Plan,  Tlie  plan, 
and  the  possibility  that  changes  in  the  plan  are  required,  have  been  discussed 
regularly  at  meetings. 

Articles  in  the  Bulletin  have  provided  a  rather  full  discussion  of  the  Incen- 
tive Plan,  Its  purpose  lias  been  told  a  few  times,  and  once  or  tidce  the  plan 
has  been  critically  compared  to  other  seasonal  incentive  plans.  The  mechanics 
or  rules  of  the  plan  have  been  discussed  frequentlyo  Several  articles  have 
called  attention  to  progress  toward  more  even  production  under  the  plan. 

The  sample  producers  interviewed  were  asked  several  questions  related  to  the 
Level  Production  Incentive  Plan,  We  will  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  producers' 
understanding  of  the  plan  when  we  discuss  these  data. 

Many  of  the  articles  in  the  Bulletin  have  included  an  appeal  to  roembers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Incentive  Plan,  to  gain  higher  returns  by  more  level  deliveries. 
These  appeals  seem  a  desirable  part  of  education  about  seasonality,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity should  be  missed  to  incorporate  these  appeals, 

Ways  to  Reduce  Seasonal  Variations,  Information  about  management  practices  for 
achieving  more  even  production  is  part  of  education  about  seasonality.  Dairy 
cooperatives  fortunately  can  depend  on  other  agencies  to  take  much  of  this 
information  to  farmers.  The  extension  service  and  farm  magazines  emphasize 
information  on  production  practice s© 

CI4PA  officials  have  frequently  called  attention  to  breeding  and  feeding  for  even 
productions  Several  articles  in  the  Bulletin  from  19h9-19$h   suggested  members 
should  regulate  Ipreeding,  sometimes  discussing  methods  of  regulation  in  detail. 
Other  articles  noted  the  need  for  improved  feeding  practices,  especially  in  the 
late  summer.  Several  articles  also  called  attention  to  the  relationship  of 
proper  care  of  coi^rs,  watching  cows  for  disease,  and  servicing  of  milking 
machines  in  helping  to  maintain  steady  productiono  Mrs  Geyer  and  others  probably 
also  have  discussed  these  needs  at  meetings  although  we  do  not  have  information 
on  these  comments. 

The  fieldmen  employed  by  CMPA  are  able  to  discuss  management  practices  for  uni- 
form production  with  many  members  on  a  personal,  individual  basis.  The  fieldmen 
told  us  that  they  frequently  suggest  improved  breeding  and  feeding  practices  to 
farraers.  They  are  able  to  give  specific  and  fairly  technical  assistance. 
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CMPA  sometimes  makes  suggestions  to  its  members  which  are  related  to  iniraediate 
marketing  problems.  For  example,  the  Bulletin  in  March  19$hg   asked  producers 
to  plan  to  keep  production  up  in  July  and  August,  to  cushion  the  sharp  drop 
expected  a±"ter  the  flush.  And  in  April  195h>  members  were  requested  to  keep 
milk  at  home  if  they  could  during  the  flush,  and  to  cull  poor  cowse 

Relative  Costs  of  Different  Seasonal  Patterns »  To  make  rational  decisions  on 
a  seasonal  production  pattern,  dairymen  must  estimate  relative  costs  of  tlie 
various  actions  they  might  take  to  change  their  pattern.  They  probably  woiild 
find  information  on  relative  costs  for  other  farmers  useful  in  making  estimates 
for  their  ox^i  situation, 

Mr,  Geyer  said  he  sometimes  comments  about  costs  and  profitability  of  different 
seasonal  patterns.  He  noted  that  studies  say  fall  freshening  cows  make  more 
milk  and  more  dollars  in  a  year's  time.  The  fieldmen  indicated  they  also 
discussed  relative  costs  and  profitability  in  tliese  general  terms.  More  talk 
and  writing  by  the  cooperative  along  this  line  probably  would  help  to  bring 
about  more  even  production, 

¥e  noticed  only  one  article  in  the  Bulletin  which  comrnented  on  cost.  This  was 
an  article  in  April  19h9,   by  Mr,  Hibbard,  5"ost  of  production  and  prices  of  milk 
in  summer  and  fall  were  discussed.  The  relationship  of  season  of  freshening  to 
total  production  and  to  average  cost  also  was  noted. 

Educational  Work  Outside  C14PA 

The  educational  work  among  members  of  CMPA  involves  several  organizations  and 
media.  This  report  principally  reviews  the  activity  of  CMPA,  But  the  extension 
service,  the  milk  dealers,  farm  magazines,  neiirspapers,  radio,  and  other  sources 
of  information  make  important  contributions  to  the  dairyman's  understanding  of 
seasonality.  Perhaps  most  of  all,  farmers  gain  much  of  their  information  and 
understanding  tlirough  informal  conversations  with  their  neighbors.  We  recog- 
nize this  major  source  of  information  and  understanding,  but  we  will  be  conce2:Tied 
with  the  more  organized  and  formal  "outside"  educational  programs. 

Education  by  Extension  Service 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Connecticut  State  University,  at  Storrs,  plays  an 
important  part  in  keeping  Connecticut  dairymen  informed  on  production  and  market- 
ing problems 8  We  did  not  obtain  as  full  information  on  the  work  of  the  college 
and  its  extension  service  as  the  work  of  Cj^'IPA© 

The  college's  resident  staff  conducts  occasional  research  studies  relating  to 
seasonal  production.  On  the  production  side,  they  study  and  prepare  reports  on 
breeding,  feeding,  and  other  herd  management  problems.  On  marketing,  the 
agricultural  economics  staff  makes  occasional  studies  on  the  seasonal  problem 
in  marketing.  An  example  was  the  report  by  Stewart  Jolinson,  "Price  Plans  for 
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Reducing  Seasonal  Variation  in  Milk  Production,"  Januai-'y  19)46?  Dr^  Johnson  also 
prepares  the  monthly  release,  "Daii-y  Marketing*"  which  is  distributed  by  the 
extension  service  to  liOO  or  so  leaders  in  the  State ^  These  releases  frequently 
have  featured  comiaents  about  seasonal  problemso  The  featured  items  usually 
contain  charts  or  tables* 

Staff  members  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  also  occasionally  talk  at  GI'IPA 
meetings.  The  extension  specialists  and  county  agents,  however;,  come  in  more 
frequent  direct  contact  with  farmers  than  does  the  research  and  teaching  staff. 
rir,  Geyer  indicated  that  the  county  agents  are  helpful  in  telling  farmers  about 
management  problems  related  to  seasonalityo  Extension  specialists  and  county 
agents  usually  attend  the  annual  district  meetings© 

The  Connecticut  I'-rholesaJ.e  Milk  Producers  Council 

The  Connecticut  Wholesale  Milk  Producers  Council  particularly  assisted  in  the 
discussion  which  led  to  adoption  of  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan,  The 
council  sponsored  meetings  in  the  fall  of  19hS   and  I9I46  to  discuss  the  problem^ 
^le  understand  the  council  has  not  held  generaJ.  meetings  since  that  time* 

The  council  itself,  consisting  of  three  producers  from  each  county,  rrteets  each' 
month  and  dJ-SuUsses  various  problems  of  marketing  including  seasonalitys  Thus, 
the  council  meetings  pro\'lde  a  x^ray  for  a  group  of  farm  leaders  and  other  dairy 
leaders  to  exchange  ideas© 

Education  by  I^lagazines^^^  Newgpa^pers^  and  Radio 

Farm  magazines  give  faraiers  much  assistance  with  production  problems  and  occasion- 
ally carry  articles  dealing  directly  t.dth  marketingr.  We  did  not  review  material 
relating  to  seasonality  in  any  farm  magazines  but  call  attention  to  this  source© 

Som.e  newspapers  in  farm  areas  carry  material  on  production  and  marketing  problems 
siriiilar  to  that  in  the  magazines  a  We  are  not  familiar  mth  nex^^spapers  in 
Connecticut,  but  many  of  tlie  farmers  interviewed  said  they  had  read  about  seasonal 
problems  in  newspapers. 

Farm  radio  programs  provide  a  useful  way  to  call  brief  attention  to  marketing 
problems <,  I4r,  Geyer  said  the  radio  program  of  Frank  Atwood  often  calls  attention 
to  marketing  problems o 

Education  by  Mii.k  Hauler ^  Dealer,  and  Feed  Dealers 

Milk  haulers  come  in  frequent  contact  with  farmers  and  often  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  problems  like  seasonality  with  the  farmers.  We  do  not  Icnovr  the 
extent  of  such  discussions  in  Connecticut^  CI^EPA  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
at  present  to  have  haulers  at  least  prepared  to  discuss  marketing  problems  lAdth 
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members;,  since  CMPA  hauls  much  of  the  milk.  It  is  irarth  noting  that  officials 
of  a  large  dairy  cooperative  in  another  area  feel  that  milk  haulers  are  useful 
in  keeping  farmers  informed  about  marketinge  Contract  haulers  collect  milk 
from  farms  in  that  area,  lie  will  outline  in  the  later  general  report  on  this 
entire  study  how  that  association  uses  the  haulers  in  their  educational  program. 

Milk  dealers  have  an  interest  in  seasonal  variations  of  milk  deliveries.  Assuming 
the  same  pattern  of  class  prices,  they  certainly  prefer  an  even  flow  to  an  imeven 
flow  of  mjlk.  Dealers  in  many  markets  therefore  actively  encourage  producers  to 
deliver  milk  in  a  more  even  flow.  Most  dealers  who  receive  milk  from  CMPA 
members  are  said  to  support  the  idea  of  even  production.  However,  it  was  reported 
that  they  do  not  try  to  educate  farmers  about  seasonalityc 

Feed  dealers  occasionally  contribute  to  education  about  seasonality  through  their 
efforts  to  get  farmers  to  buy  better  feeds.  This  indirect  assistance  on  market- 
ing problems  sometimes  may  be  very  helpful. 

¥e  have  discussed  briefly  in  this  section  the  educational  activity  in  the  Connec- 
ticut area  relating  to  seasonality  of  milk  deliveries.  We  do  not  have  complete 
information  on  all  organizations  and  media,  and  in  some  cases  have  only  called 
attention  to  the  opportunities  these  organizations  have  to  take  part  in  the 
program  through  their  meetings,  publications,  and  personal  contacts.  Later 
sections  of  this  report  will  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the  various  educational 
programs. 

Farmers-  Replies  to  Questions  about  Seasonality  Problem 

The  farmers  were  asked  several  types  of  questions;  Their  opinions  of  the  seasonal 
problem,  their  understanding  and  support  of  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan, 
the  management  suggestions  they  recalled  and  had  adopted,  their  opinion  of  some 
costs  and  problems  of  even  production,  and  their  sources  of  these  various  sorts 
of  information.  The  answers  to  these  questions  reveal  some  of  the  strengths  and 
the  weaknesses  in  the  information  and  understanding  of  the  farmers  interviewed. 
The  weaknesses  shown  suggest  topics  which  may  be  desirable  to  emphasize  in  future 
articles,  talks,  and  the  work  of  fieldmen. 

Many  of  the  100  CMPA  members  vie  interviewed  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
problem  of  seasonally  uniform  deliveries  from  the  problem  of  the  level  of  deliver- 
ies throughout  the  year.  They  tended  to  give  replies  related  to  the  annual  prob- 
lem when  asked  about  the  seasonal  problem.  They  thought  of  the  continuous 
surplus  of  the  la,st  2  years  or  so  when  they  should  have  thought  about  seasonal 
variations  from  surplus  to  shortage  (or  from  greater  to  lesser  surplusT^  They 
also  found  it  difficult  to  distingoiish  seasonal  pricing  provisions,  including  the 
Level  Production  Incentive  Plan,  from  the  price  level  in  general. 

This  tendency  is  entirely  reasonable.  The  recent  nationtrjide  surplus  of  milk  has 
received  much  publicity  and  has  focused  attention  on  the  level  of  marketings  and 
the  level  of  prices. 
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Nevertheless^  seasonal  variations  of  deliveries  continue  to  result  in  marketing 
probleraSp  And, it  seems  worthwhile  to  develop  and  maintain  producer  ax^areness 
of  the  distinction  between  the  problem  of  seasonality^,  and  the  annual  problem 
of  adjusting  supplies  to  Grade  A  requirementso 

Effect  on  Cooperative 

We  asked  the  farmers:  "Has  the  seasonal  production  of  milk  been  a  problem  to 
your  cooperative  in  the  last  ^  years?"  In  answer^  $Q   said  "Yes,"  36  "No,"  and 
6  did  not  know© 

We  then  asked  them  to  describe  the  vrays  seasonal  variations  affect  the  coopera- 
tive. These  replies  were  difficult  to  classifyo  There  x^jere  a  total  of  IOI4 
comments  by  the  100  farmers© 

Fifty-nine  of  the  replies  x^re  related  to  poor  seasonal  adjustment  of  supply  to 
Grade  A  needs:  "Too  much  luilk  at  times  reduces  price  or  makes  it  hard  to  market 
all  milk"  (25  ansx'jers),  "Too  much  milk  in  the  fall"  (l  answer) ^  "Net  enough  milk 
at  times"  (3  answers),.  "Mot  enough  milk  in  this  market  at  any  time"  (l  ansvjer), 
"Not  enough  in  Connecticut,  get  mi.lk  from  New  York"  (others  mentioned  imported 
milk)  (1  ansxrer),  and,  ''Too  much  milk  at  some  times  but  not  enough  at  other 
times"  (28  answers). 

Fifteen  comments  related  to  seasonal  variations  of  prices,  or  seasonal  price, 
incentives:  "Too  much  milk  in  the  spring,  cut  price,  give  it  back  in  the  fall" 
(1),  "Forced  adoption  ox  the  incentive  program"  (ij),  "Price  lower  in  the  flush" 
(Ii),  "Price  higher  in  the  fall  to  get  more  milk,  also  import  milk"  (l),  "Makes 
the  price  go  doxijn"  (l),  "Prico  lovxer  in  spring,  higher  in  fall,  producer  loses 
money  as  a  result  of  this"  (1)^,  "Incentive  program  makes  us  produce  more  in  the 
fall"  (1),  "Have  xjanted  more  in  fall^  now  want  it  in  July  to  August"  (l),  "Not 
much,  fanners  can  maintain  production  if  price  kept  up"  (1), 

Four  indefinite  comments  contained  implications  about  these  farmers'  attitudes 
tox-7ard  CMPA:  "They  can^t  get  all  the  milk  they  expect"  (l),  "Are  told  it  is  a 
problem,  don't  know  how''  (1)  and,  "I  don't  know,  they  never  complain"  (l)<,  The 
fourth  is  just  the  opposite  of  this,  "They  give  a  hard  luck  story,  saying  you 
should  not  deliver  so  much  milk"  (l)a 

Three  farmers  said  there  is  no  problem,  and  six  that  it  is  not  their  problem* 
Four  gave  replies  not  related  to  the  question^  and  two  commented  that  the  price 
was  too  IoxaT  T-'ithout  referring  to  seasonal  variations  of  the  price.  Finally,  11 
said  they  did  not  knowo       .:,■,■•■:•  .  ■■ 

Note  that  several  of  the  replies  implied  that  certain  farmers  believed  season- 
ality was  the  problem  of  the  cooperative,  but  not  their  problem. 
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It  would  indicate  a  better  informed  membership  if  there  had  been  a  larger  number 
of  specific  concise  statements  about  effects  of  seasonality.  For  example, 
members  might  have  stated  that  the  spring  surplus  had  made  it  necessary  to  add 
to  manufacturing  capacity.  One  member  gave  as  part  of  his  reply  that  the 
seasonal  variations  had  made  it  hard  to  get  labor  for  the  manufacturing  plant, 
which  was  a  good  reply.  Several  others  made  similar  specific  comraentso 

Replies  to  two  specific  questions  added  much  to  the  information  obtained  in  these 
undirected  comments,  Ve   asked^,  "In  recent  years,  has  the  cooperative  had  diffi- 
culty selling  all  the  milk  during  the  flush  season?"  To  this  question  $2 
answered  "Yes,"  j^O  "No,"  and  8  "Don't  know*" 

¥e  also  asked,  "Has  the  cooperative  recently  had  too  little  milk  in  the  fall?" 
Forty-eight  said  "Yes,"  I4I4  "No,"  and  the  remaining  8  said  they  did  not  know. 
Thus,  the. farmers  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  say  the  cooperative  had  recently 
had  too  little  milk  in  the  fall  when  asked  a  specific  question  than  when  asked 
without  direction  to  describe  problems  resulting  from  seasonality^ 

Farmers'  Statements  about  Actions  by  Cooperative 

We  asked  the  farmers,  "Wliat  has  the  cooperative  done  recently  to  oveicome  the 
problem  of  seasonal  production?"  Fifty-one  stated  that  the  Level  Production 
Incentive  Plan  had  been  adopted  (Table  2),  Fourteen  replies  related  to  per- 
suasion and  educational  work  by  Cr-lPA,  Advertising  was  mentioned  11  timeSs  Only 
5  farmers  said  the  cooperative  had  done  nothing,  although  7  others  did  not  know 
what  had  been  done. 

Altogether,  the -replies  relating  to  seasonal  variations  gave  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  the  related  activities  of  G14PA,  The  persons  interviewed  we2?e  aware 
of  the  Incentive  Plan,  educational  efforts.,  and  actions  of  the  cooperative  in 
developing  Grade  A  and  manufacturing  markets  for  milk» 

Farmers'  Statements  about  Actions  Cooperative  Should  Take 

To  complete  information  on  the  general  attitudes  of  the  group  of  CMPA  members ■ 
about  seasonality,  we  asked,  "In  your  opinion  what  should  the  cooperative  do 
about  seasonal  production?"  Sixteen  replies  related  to  advertising  and  market 
development  (Table  3)t  Four  farmers  suggested  changes  in  the  months  when  the 
Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  is  in  effect  (generally  that  the  repayment  should 
be  earlier  or  over  a  longer  period) « 

Several  suggestions  would  mean  discontinuing  the  Incentive  Plan:  "Fanners  should 
get  the  full  price  all  the  time"  (l),  "Keep  the  price  level  all  tiie  time"  (6), 
and,  "Don't  need  Incentive  Plan  after  deliveries  are  more  level"  (1). 

Eleven  farmers  suggested  the  cooperative  encourage  farmers  to  deliver  an  even 
flow  of  milke 


Table  2#  —  Recent  actions  by  Clff'A  to  overcome  problera  of  seasonal  production, 
as  recalled  by  association  members 


i 

Actions  I   Number  of 
^ t    replies 

Adopted  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan«  ,.««.» <.o»pl- 

Ghanged  Incentive  Plan  (New  York  producers)  e  a.«9.e>te.<»e  3 
Heard  they  would  change  Incentive  Plan  «.,..  ^  <»,.»<.  o  ..  o  Z 
Cut  price  when  too  much  milk  a»«8<i«.»»»«»9oeeo»««o  1 
Ask  for  more  milk  and  offer  higher  price  when  expect  a  shortages  «  e  1 
Have  asked  for  milk  in  fall«  o»9^«»oe«»-»»»»«9»o««  3 
Send  information  on  breeding  for  fall  production  «.♦,,»«*»»  1 
Encourage  more  freshening  in  summer,  <,»«c««***o  <••«••  2 
Encourage  more  freshening  in  fall,;  ,,,,,•,»«»..«..  c.  »  2 
Asked  us  for  more  summer  milk,  and  less  in  spring,  ,nee,.«oo  1 
Trying  to  get  New  York  and  Massachusetts  producers  to  deliver 

more  milk  in  July  and  August  •«(,•»».•.•«.•••••»  2 
Suggest  we  reduce  production  (for  example,  by  culling)  when 

production  too  high©  ce«oo»»«.»»e.»e.....e8  2 
Ship  excess  milk  to  Hartford  ....«»,....*...«••»•  2 
Buy  needed  milk  outside  states  •.«..«.«...e.«.tsa«  k 

Have  advertised  to  sell  more  o  •».»...«..«»....  c  «•  11 
Make  excess  milk  into  manufactured  products,  •••re$*««.o(»  8 

Dropped  out-of-state  milk  last  spring,  ,.,., »   <>   *   *     1 

Have  done  nothing,  farriiers  have  to  do  everything  «»  *...«*»  «  2 
Have  done  nothings  c«*ecoeocb(>»**e«<a*«*toi«  3 
Not  relevant  ec**..  «*...«..............<>.  1 

Don-t  know  ^  .  c  *  .  *  .  o  .  .  *  .  <, ,p  ........  .  ,  7 

Total  1/        "^  110 


1/  Total  exceeds  number  of  interviews  (100)  since  some  members  gave  more  than 
one  reply. 
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Taiila  3^  *«  Actions  CMPA  members  suggest  to  relieve  problems  of  seasonal 
production  - 


Suggestions 


i         Number  of 
I  replies 


Advertise  more«   •♦,,.*,,.,.,. 

Sell  more  milk  on  the  fluid  markets   .   ,    , 

Manufacture  excess  into  byproducts^  build  more  plants 

Sell  milk  cheaper  when  there  is  too  much* 

Explore  new  merchandising  methods  «   «   *   « 

Distribute  milk  evenly  in  all  markets  ,   » 

Increase  school  milk  program^    »,•».. 

Change  months  when  level  production  plan  in  effect. 

Farmers  should  get  full  price  all  the  time, 

Pay  more  when  riiilk  is  short  •    ^   «   .    .    •   • 

Keep  price  level  all  the  time  (discontinue  LPIP), 

Don't  need  incentive  plan  after  deliveries  are  more  level 

Educate  farmers  to  deliver  even  flow  of  milko    •«..»• 

Pay  us  more  for  our  milk,   e   «   ««.•.,..,...   e   • 

Stop  taking  milk  from  New  York  and  other  states  •   .   ,   •   « 

Consider  producer  more^  and  dealer  less  •,....<,.   <, 

"They"  run  the  co-op j  farmer  can't  do  much, 

Co-op  can  do  little j  up  to  the  farmer  ,   • 

Not  my  problems  «,.,..,.,•.,. 

Cooperative  is  doing  all  right,    ,   .    .    ,    , 

Don't  know  and  no  reply  ••«*•..., 

Total  1/ 


Si  • 

«  • 

•  a 

?  • 

9  4 

•  e 


h 
h 

2 
2 
2 

1 

h 
1 
1 
6 
1 

11 
h 
6 
1 
1 
8 
2 
20 
23 

10^ 


1/  Total  exceeds  number  of  interviews  (100 )   since  some  members  gave  more 
than  one  reply. 
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It  is  satisf;^ang  to  rjote  that  20  dairyimen  interviewed  thought  the  cooperative 
was  doing  all  right  qn  this  problera^   although  the  question  was  worded  to  en- 
courage  criticisme  '  Another  6  said  the  cooperative   could  do  little,  tiiat  changes 
must  be  made  by  the  farmer^ 

In  view  of  the  large  number  o£  replies  not  closely  related  to  our  subject^  \je 
should  note  that  the  author  believes  the  interviewers  made  a  geniiine  effort  to 
obtain  replies  related  to  the  question.     The  author  also  observed  a  miraber  of 
interviews o     Many  members  of  CIJPA  had  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
seasonality  problem  from  other  marketing  problems « 

Several  replies  gave  hints  of  attitudes  of  some  members  tovjard  the  cooperative o 
A  few  comments  were  unfavorable.     Other  I'e pl2.es  were  highly  favorable;    and 
indicated  recogniti.on  by  these  farmers  of  the  nature  of  the   ccoperr.tive  as  a 
Joint  enterprise:.     The  8  replies  saying  that  it  was  up  to  the  fanner^  and  the 
20  that  stated  the  cooperative  was  doing  a  good  job  indicated  an  excellent 
attitude© 

/Understanding  and  Support  of  Seasonal  Incentives  X 

In  this  section/  v^e  discuss  the  information  pbtained  on  seasonal  incentives  and    "| 
the  Incentive  Pla^o.  ^'^e  have  observed  earlier  that  the  educational  work  by  CJiPA     .►* 
emphasizes  iiiformaiiion  on  the  Incentive  Piano     Tlierefore^.-   our  comments  here  isril-l 
have  much  to  do  T>ri."6h  pur  general  evaluation -of  educational  work  by  GilPA  which 
relates  to  seasonal ityo  ^i. 

'  '  ^  ■ 

Estimates  of  Price  Difference  between  Spring  and  Fall 

The  mcnthJ-y  prices  paid  by  CMPA  for  milk  are  m.uch  higher  in  the  fall  than  ■±n■■the■>r:^ 
springe.     The  average  of  the  price  differences  between  the  high  and  low  price 
-months  for  the  years  ,1^50-51;  was  wl,9Uc     The  difference  inl95h    alone  was  s?l'a?0,> 

Ve  asked  the  100  CI^IPA  members  to  estimate  this  difference  .for  "recent  yearsov'" 
They  tended  to  underestimate  the  difference    (Table  k)c     Let  us  say  the  l-epU'es 
between  t'18  2-5  _^^nd  |2o2i4 -are  sufficiently  accurate  to  maice   sound  management   ' 
decisions  5 '""Fd^ty-nine  replies  were  lower  than  s,lc.25e  while  only  $  replies  were 
sv2o23^  or  highdr-o     This  tendency  to  underestimate  the  price  difie'cence  between 
the  seasonal  high  and  the  seasonal  low  of  prices  may  make  the  price  plan  less 
effective  than  it  otherwise  would  be 9 

Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  -~  Understanding  and  Opinions 

''•'e  asked  three  speciJ^ic  questions  about  the  Incentive  Plan  In  Gcnnecticuto     First;^ 
''For  X'irhat  months  is  there  a  seasonal  deduction  from  the  pool  price?"     Seventy- two 
of  the  farmers  said  I'4ay  to  June^   which  was  correct  (Table  5}s     The  85  farmers 
interviewed  who  lived  in  Connecticut  were  tabulated  separately  froiTi  the  15  who 
lived  in  Massachusetts  or  New  York  for  two  reasons-     First^   tliere  has  been 
considerable    discussion  of  changing  the   Incentive  Plan  for  Massachusetts  and 
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Table  i^,  —  Estimates  by  members  of  CMPA  of  price  difference  in  the  market 
between  the  fall  and  flush  season  of  recent  ^•ears 


Cents  per  hundredweight  1/ 


Number  of  replies 


Less  than 
o»75 

l«2^ 
1»7^ 

2.25 
2«75 

Don't  know 
No  reply 

Total 


$0,25;  2/ 
0.1k 
l*2[i  1/ 
1.7u  y 

2e2U 

2.7h 
3*2li 


7 

22 
30 
18 
12 

h 
1 

k 
2 


LOO 


1/  Replies  in  cents  per  quart  converted  at  U6,5  quarts  per  hundredweight, 
Replies  stated  as  a  range,   as  (?l,00-2eOO_,   tabulated  at  the  midpoint* 

Actual  average  of  differences  of  prices  paid  by  CMPA  between  high  and 
low  price  months  of  1950-195h:     $l»9hf  19$k  only:  $1*70* 

2/  Includes  "None"   (2),   "Hasn't  changed"    (l),  and  "Not  much  lately"   (2)» 

3/  Includes  one  reply  by  individual  who  consulted  records. 
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Table  5*  "-  Months  CMPA  members  think  there  is  a  seasonal  deduction 
from  the  pool  price 


Months  of  deduction 


i\)iirT}ber  of  replies^  by  areas 

I    IIP!  ■   I  ■!  —Ill  m^m  !■■  II*  I  !■»— — '   ■ii»'>n  r»iii^if<in  ■  ■iwt»'iii»iib^k»^— i— n 

2  8   l'4a.ss_achus8tts 

i   Connecticut  s       and 
t  t     New  York 


May  -  June 

April 

dune 

September 

March  -  April 

April  -  May 

April  -  June 

April  15  -  June  30 

May  -  July 

June  -  July 

July  -  August 

2  months  sometirae  during 
summer 

None 

Don't  know 

Wot  asked 

Total 


61 

1 
1 

T 
J. 

2 
6 
1 
3 

3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

_1_ 

85 


11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

JL 
15 
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New  York  producers,  xvhich  might  have  confused  fanners  about  the  provisions  in 
effect.  The  provisions  affecting  these  producers  have  beea  changed  effective 
in  195!?  but  were  the  saine  as  in  Connecticut  during  195^«»  Secondly^  most 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  members  of  GMPA  have  not  been  members  as  long  as 
those  in  Connecticut,  Therefore,  they  may  not  be  as  familiar  with  pricing 
provisions. 

Another  question  was^  "During  what  months  is  this  money  put  back  into  the  pool?" 
Sixty-nine  of  the  fanners  said  October  to  November,  which  was  correct  (Table  6). 

The  answers  to  these  questions  indicated  that  about  2  out  of  5  of  the  producers 
interviex^ed  did  not  know  2  of  the  basic  facts  about  the  Level  Production  Incen- 
tive Plan» 

Compare  the  accuracy  of  these  replies  with  those  obtained  from  100  producers  in 
the  Wichita  area.  These  Wichita  producers  were  subject  to  a  base  surplus  pricing 
plan.  Ninety-six  of  the  100  gave  the  correct  base-forming  monthso  We  also 
asked  them  to  state  the  months  their  19^h   base  would  be  used  in  determining  how 
much  they  would  be  paid©  Perhaps  71  of  the  replies  could  be  called  accurate. 
We  feel  that  this  was  a  more  difficult  question  under  the  pricing  provisions  in 
this  latter  market  than  either^of  the  questions  asked  Cl^JPA  members. 

The  third  question  about  the  Incentive  Plan  was  "How  many  cents  per  hundred- 
weight are  put  aside  during  these  months  for  the  fall  incentive  fund?"  Only  hQ 
of  the  99   farmers  who  replied  to  this  question  gave  the  correct  answer,  $0   cents 
(Table  7),  Some  additional  replies  were  fairly  accurate,  however,  so  the  pic- 
ture is  brighter  than  the  U8  exact  answers  indicate. 

How  many  of  the  fanners  gave  reasonably  accurate  replies  to  all  three  questions 
about  thjs  Incentive  Plan?  We  pennitted  the  producers  to  qualify  who  gave  the 
correct  months  of  deduction  and  re-addition  (Tables  5  and  6),  and  also  gave 
replies  between  I46  cents  and  ^k   cents  to  the  amount  of  the  deduction  (Table  ?)• 
We  found  that  1|2  of  the  99   members  who  answered  all  the  questions  gave  reason- 
ably accurate  replies  to  all  3« 

Thus  many  of  the  group  of  CIIPA  members  we  interviewed  were  unable  to  state  cor- 
rectly some  basic  facts  about  the  Incentive  Plan  even  though  GMPA  management 
has  made  this  information  available  to  members  on  many  occasionso 

Cooperatives  will  wish  to  take  note  of  the  many  farmers  in  this  group  who  did 
not  l<Jiow  some  important  facts  about  their  seasonal  price  incentive  plan, 
although  they  had  been  provided  this  information  many  times e  This  situation 
seems  to  indicate  it  is  necessary  to  publicize  tliese  facts  at  every  opportunity, 
and  to  seek  more  dramatic  ways  to  present  the  facts.  This  need  appears  to 
continue  indefinitely,  even  after  the  fanners  have  had  some  years'  experience 
with  a  particular  seasonal  pricing  plan* 
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Table  6,  —  Months  CMPA  members  think  money  from  seasonal  cieduction 
is  put  back  into  the  pool 


ded 

:     Num-ber 

of 

replies,  by  areas 

.,,  Months  money  is  re-ad 
to  pool 

• 

1  Gcnnecticut 

« 

:    Massachusetts 
:        and 
%              New  York 

October  -  November 

62 

7 

October 

1 

0 

September 

0 

..:  ■■■■--     1 

December 

1 

0 

July  -  September 

1 

August  -  September 

1 

0 

■  ''■       August  -  November 

0 

1         ^ 

September  -  October 

2 

3 

September  -  November 

3 

1 

October  -  December 

5 

0 

November  -  December 

k 

1 

September  -  November, 
October  -  December 

or 

1 

0 

Around  >7inter 

1 

0 

Varies 

1 

0 

Don't  know 

2 

— 

0 

Totsl 

85 

15 
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Table 


■7 
(  1 


Replies  by  CMPA  members  when  asked  to  state  cents  per 
hundredweight  put  aside  during  months  of  deduction 


\           Nujnber  of 

replies,,  by  areas 

! 

:  Massachusetts 

Amount  of  deduction 

!  Connecticut 

J      and 
:     New  York 

Cents  per  hundredweight 

i.^0 

35 

13 

Uo 

1 

a. 

0 

hU 

2 

0 

k6 

1 

0' 

53 

2 

0 

Sh 

7 

1 

$1 

X 

0 

58 

h 

0 

5ii-56 

1 

0 

5Ii-58 

1 

0 

55-60 

1 

0 

60 

0 

1. 

Dollars  per  hundredweight 

1,75 

1 

0 

Cents  per  quart 

1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

Q  - 

None 

2 

0 

Don't  know 

15 

0     - 

.Don't  know,  it  varies 

1 

0'   \- ■';;:, 

r-   No  reply  obtained 

1 

0 

Total 

85 

15 
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We  tried  to  learn  whether  the  CMPA  members  interviewed  supported  the  Incentive 
Plane  And_we  asked  them  what  changes  they  thought  should  be  madeo  Some  replies 
to  a  question  we  discussed'-earlier,  "What  should  the  association  do  about  the 
seasonal  problem?"  also  related  to  these  questions  about  changese 

^^e  first  asked  the  farmerS;,"Are  you  satisfied  with  the  seasonal  price  plan?" 
Seventy-three  said  "les"  and  27,  "No,"   However,  these  replies  appear  to  give 
a  more  pessimistic  picture  than  is  accurate 9  A  few  of  those  "not  satisfied" 
made  only  minor  sug£,estionse  Several  others  seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  price 
level  and  other  market  conditions  rather  than  the  Incentive  Pl&no  A  better  con- 
clusion regarding  member  satisfaction  with  the  plan  is.  based  on  answers  to 
several  questions,  rather  than  this  question  alone e  There  were  22  merribers  inter- 
viewed who  fairly  specifically  suggested  in  reply  to  some  question  that  tiie  plan 
be  discontinued. 

Do  members  base  their  evaluation  of  the  incentive  Plan  on  its  effect  on  their 
returns?  tlany  do  not.  Of  the  22  X'jho  suggested  the  plan  be  dis continue dj,  10 
apparently  gained  money  through  operation  of  the  plan  in  the  years  19$2-Sko     This 
remarkable  finding  suggests  that  better  understanding  of  the  plan  would  lead  to 
a  more  favorable  attitude c 

We  asked  those  "not  satisfied"  for  suggestionse  Seventeen  gave  replies  sug- 
gesting the  plan  should  be  discontinued^  They  would  "Prefer  to  have  it  level 
all  the  year,"  Three  of  the  17  thought  money  should  not  be  tal<;en  away  at  the 
time  of  year  when  they  need  it  mosto 

Three  farmers  suggested  specific  changes  in  the  plane  One  said  farmers  should 
be  paid  back  in  July  and  August,  and  another  said  they  should  have  an  incentive 
in  the  summers  The  third  thought  the  spring  deduction  should  b^.  iQwero 

Four  replies  suggested  an  increase  in  the  price  level,  rather-  than  cb.anges  in 
seasonal  incentives^  These  replies  were  therefore  not  related  to  the  question© 
A  fifth  farmer  felt  that  milk  imports  from  New  York  should  be  stopped.  The 
remaining  two  farmers  did  not  give  specific  replies. 

We  also  asked  the  73  members  who  were  "satisfied"  with  the  seasonal  price  plan 
(in  response  to  the  direct  question),  "l>^ould  you  like  to  see  any  changes  in  the 
price  plan?"  Thirty-six  said  "Yes,"  35  said  "No,"  and  2  said  they  did  not  know? 
The  suggestions  by  the  "satisfied"  fanners  were  quite  varied.  Four  suggested 
the  price  plan  should  be  discontinued,  ^  that  the  timing  of  the  plan  be  clianged, 
21  that  the  price  should  be  higher,  and  there  were  several  miscellaneous  comments* 

The  following  seem  to  be  the  most  useful  comments:  "Price  shoiild  be  somevrhat  even 
the  year  around"  (3),  "Consumer  price  should  fluctuate  in  relation  to  the  supply 
of  milk"  (1),  "More  money  in  July  and  August  if  they  want  more  milk"  (l)^,  "Deduct 
in  Aprils  repay  in  July  and  August"  (l),  "If  fall  production  too  high^  add  a  month 
onto  premium  months"  (l),  "Deduct  April  to  June^  return  August  to  liovember"  (l), 
"Make  it  3  months  instead  of  2"  (l),  and,  "Plan  should  be  changed  to  encourage 
summer  production"  (1)0 
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CMPA  officials  iiia;'-  use  some  of  these   comraents  and  suggestions  in  discussing  the 
Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  at  meetings  and  in  the  Bullet ino     This  -would  be 
especially  useful  if  changes  in  the  plan  are  contemplatedc     Note  especially  the 
comment  that  farmers  should  have  more  money  in  July  and  August  if  they  are 
asked  to  deliver  more  milkj, 

-Management  Suggestions  Recalled  by  Dairymen  ;' 

The  next  step  is  to  learn  what  herd  management  practices  the  farmers  recalled 
as  having  been  suggested^,  for  the  dairyman  must  change  his  management  to  get  a 
more  even  pattern  of  deliveries*     Of  coursej,  gradual  impr.'Dvaments  in  his  herd  or 
the  araouTit  and  quality  of  feed  may  also  gain  a  more  even  pattern  for  himo     These 
changes  may  be  the  result  of  programs  for  improvement  started  many  years  ago* 
The  farmer  may  scarcely  be  aware  of  the  gradual  improvement  at  this  timeo     Cer- 
tainly he  will  associate  some  improvements  in  his  practices  with  cost  reduction, 
or  greater  production,;,  but  some  of  these  same  improvements  also  vdll  help  him 
to  obtain  a  more  even  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries « 

Thus  -we  must  recognize  our  information  mil  be  incomplete «     Also,   some  of  the        i 
clianges  noted  by  farmers  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  reasons*     Nevertheless, 
the  information  we  will  review  provides  a  useful  indication  of  sug:^estions 
farmers  have  been  receiving  related  to  seasonality^     ¥e  also  will  have  informa- 
tion on  the  sources  from  which  farmers  recall  the  suggestions  have  come* 

Suggested  Changes  in  Practices 
'  ^^        --  ■■■■  "     ■  "  ..  JCV- 

We  asked  the  farmers^   "What  changes  in  practices  on  yoiir  farm  have  you  heard:  sug- 
gested or  read  about,   that  might  help  you  get  more  even  production?"     We  were 
able  to  obtain  specific  replies  from  79  of  the  100  farmers*     These  79  dairymen 
mentioned  individual  practices  a  total  of  127  times.     Some  of  these  practices 
may  not  be  closely  related  to  seasonality]  nevertheless  the  farmers  gave  tliese 
replies. 

Forty-five  of  the  practices  mentioned  related  to  breedingo'    Fourteen  of  these 
said  fall  freshening  was  suggested,  while  8  replies  related  to  an  even  pattern 
of  freshening;,   or  breeding  for  even  productione     Two  said  artificial  insemination 
was  recommended. 

Sixty-one  of  the  practices  mentioned  related  to  feeding*     Among  thjese,  19  '^ 

related  to  pasture  improvements  and  U  to  better  practices  in  pasturing.     Only  2 
mentioned  feeding  of  concentrates,  while  roughage  was  mentioned  18  times.     The 
other  replies  were  varied  or  indefinite. 

The  remaining  21  replies  were  varied.     Six  farmers  mentioned  culling  theii-  herd. 
Eleven  replies  involved  improvegients  in  general  farming  practices,   including 
irrigation^     Only  two  replies  related  to. .improving  bam  conditions,   such  as 
improving  ventilation  and  provision  of  drinking  water»   ' 
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Next,  where  did  the  farmers  recall  hearing  or  reading  about  these  suggestions? 
Ve  are  principally  interested  in  the  number  of  times  the  extension  service,   the 
association,   suid  farm  magazines  were  mentioned  (Table  8),     Extension  service 
and  college  sources  were  mentioned  29  times,     CMPA  iras  n^ntioned  l6  times,  8 
referring  to  the  Bulletin,     Farm  magazines  were  mentioned  17  times«     We  thus 
must  take  note  of  farm  magazines  as  a  major  medium  for  education  about  seasonality^ 

In  all,  we  have  tabulated  lllj  times  sources  of  information  were  mentioned*     But 
in  13  cases  the  ideas  had  come  from  their  "own  experience,"     These  replies  were, 
of  course,  not  precisely  related  to  the  questions,     VJe  asked  for  the  sugr;estions 
they  had  heard  or  read  about  and  for  the  sources  of  these  ideas.     The  interviews 
attempted  to  obtain  logical  replies, 

Hox'j  shall  VB  interpret  the  replies  that  suggestions  were  obtained  through  the 
farmer's  ovjn  experience?     He  may  have  obtained  the  idea  originally  from  another 
source.     He  had  thought  about  the  suggestion  in  relation  to  his  experience, 
though,   and  he  might  have  tried  the  suggestion.     Therefore,  he  associated  the 
idea  with  his  own  experience.     We  were  evaluating  the  various  "outside"  sources _ 
of  information  and  education.     But,   it  is  fortunate  our  attention  was  directed 
to  the  role  of  the  farmer's  experience  in  determining  his  practices, 

A  few  farmers  said  they  had  obtained  ideas  from  "friends  and  neighbors,"     Part 
of  the  reasoning  about  "experience"  also  applies  here.     The  few  times  "friends 
and  neighbors"  were  mentioned  certainly  understated  the  impoirbance  of  neighbor- 
hood conversations. 

Assistance  on  Breeding  and  Feeding  Practices 

We  asked  the  group  of  CMPA  members  \^rhether  anyone  had  personally  helped  them  or 
tcQ-d  them  how  to  breed  their  cows  for  fall  freshening.     Only  seven  fanrers  said 
they  had  received  such  personal  help.     Four  of  the  farmers  had  received  assistance 
from  a  veterinarian;  one  also  mentioned  help  from  the  college.     Two  mentioned  the 
breeding  association,  2  the  county  agent,  and  1  the  CMPA  fieldman, 

\Je  also  asked  farmers,  "Has  anyone  or  any  publication  advised  you  during  recent 
years  to  change  your  feeding  late  in  the  summer?"     Thirty-four  farmers  said 
"Yes"  and  66,   "No," 

^'Tio  did  they  recall  had  made  these  suggestions?     Different  sources  were  mentioned 
37  times  in  all,  as  indicated  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Source  Number  of  replies 

Farm  magazines  13                   , 

Veterinarian  1 

"Farm  Bureau"  and  county  agent  11 

C«M,P,A,  Bulletin  and  slips  with  checks  2 

"Norcross  -  Farm  Bureau"  1 

Supply  cooperative  and  feed  dealers  k 

Fi^ank  AtTTOod  on  farm  radio  program  1 

College  1 

"Fellows  from  Plymouth"  1 

Sales  advertisements  1 

Don't  know  1 

Total  37  1/ 

1/  Represents  replies  by  3U  farmers,     ilore  than  one   source  mentioned  by  some 
faiTTiers, 
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Table  8^  --  Sources  of  recommended  farm  practices,  as  recalled  by 
members  of  CMPA 


Q^„-^««  ',         Number  of  times 

oource  :  ..it/ 

source  mentioned  1/ 

"Farm  Bureau"^,  county  agentj,  college.  .»..,.<.  i  »•  29 
Miscellaneous  government  (soil  conservation 

C,M,P,A>  Bulletino  «  »  •  c  ♦  »  , ,  .  .  ,   8-'- 

^i.jJ:ri.    meetiXngSc      •4ii>a*9««c«e7««*i«*c**c         U' 

CMPA  fieldman, *    .   ^     1^ 

CMPA,  not  specified,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , .  «  ,   7  ■ 

Artificial  breeding  association,  veterinarian,  ......   7 

Supply  cooperative;  feed  dealers,  milk  dealers  «  •  .  .  .  >  8  " 

Radio,  unspecified  publications ,  .6 

County  dairy  meetings.  Green  Pastures  Meetings  ,....«  2 

Advertising,  ,», « 1- 

"Fellows  from  Plymouth"  o  ^  ,  .  . 1- 

Friends  and  neighbors,  common  knowledge,  ,  »  10 

Common  sense,  own  experience,  high  school,  .,.,.,,,  13 

Don't  know,  not  specified,  *  «  ..**.«..  e  2 

Total  "Hr 


1/  Data  represent  replies  by  79  farmers  stating  specific  practices,  and 
127  times  practices  were  mentioned.  Two  or  more  sources  were  given 
for  some  practices,  and  no  source  was  given  for  some  other  practices. 
Also,  if  same  source  given  by  a  farmer  for  two  or  more  practices, 
source  tabulated  only  oncec 
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It  seems  noteworthy  that  13  of  these  replies  referred  to  farm  magazines,  and  11 
replies  referred  to  the  "Farm  Bureau"  or  county  agents 

These  are  the  only  questions  in  which  -we  attempted  to  have  farmers  identify 
specific  suggestions  or  a  type  of  advice  with  "Ohe  source  of  the  advice o  These 
questions  placed  a  great  strain  on  the  memory  of  the  farmers,  but  we  obtained 
useful  ihformat ion. 

Management  Practices  Adopted  by  Farmers 

We  asked  the  group  of  dairymen  several  questions  about  practices  they  had  adopteds 
This  information  will  provide  a  fuller  understanding  of  actions  fanners  have 
taken  to  get  more  even  production*  The  information  also  should  be  helpfulv:to 
persons  in  the  market  in  evaluating  the  various  information  pro grams „  Officials 
in  the  market  Imow  in  greater  detail  than  our  information  can,  provide  the  sug- 
gestions made  in  pcnnecticut  over  the  yearso  Thus,  they  can  grelate  the  practices 
farmers  have  adopted  I'ri.th  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  a.-.  _ 

¥e  asked  farmers  first  to  outline  changes  they  had  made  to  get  more  even  produc- 
tion (Table  9)*  Eighty-four  farmers  gave  123  replies*  Fifty-six  of  the  changes 
were,  related  to  breeding,  $0  to  feeding,  and  17  to  practices  other  than  breeding 
and  feedinge 

These  replies  about  actual  changes  were  about  in  proportion  to  the  farmers*  replies 
about  suggestions  they  re calle d^  Forty-five  suggestions  about  breeding  were 
re  called  j  farmers  mentioned  ^6  changes  a  They  recalledTl  suggestions  about 
feeding  "and  had  made  50  changes  q  The  farmers  appeared  to  have  been  a  little 
slower  to  change  feeding  practices  than  breeding,  after  they  became  aware  of 
suggestionso  This  is  logical,  since  many  feeding  changes  involve  major  changes 
in  rfantj  operations, 

We  next  asked  dairymen  to  state  changes  they  planned  in  their  practices,  to  get 
more  even  production.  Only  27  of  the  100  farmers  said  they  planned  to  change 
their  farm  practiceso  Of  course,  others  may  be  making  gradual  improvements  in 
breeding,  feeding,  and  other  practices  which  viill  result  in  more  even  productions 
The  few  farmers  who  said  they  planned  to  make  dianges  indicated  tliose  inter- 
viewed were  fairly  satisfied  with  their  seasonal  pattemsr  Even  a  few  of  the 
replies  by  the  27  farmers  had  no  clear  relationship  to  seasonality^ 

The  27  farmers  mentioned  32  planned  changes  in  all  (Table  10) „  Fifteen  of  the 
changes  related  to  breeding  and  10  to  feedings  The  other  seven  replies  were 
indefinite,  or  not  closely  related  to  seasonality. 

We  asked  several  specific  questions  about  breeding  practicesa  First,  we  asked  for 
the  percentage  of  cows  that  freshened  from  August  to  November  {l9^k) o     Fifty  of 
the  99   farmers  able  to  give  meaningful  replies  said  from  20  to  hO  percent  of  their 
cows  freshened  during  these  months  (Table  11 )c  Alsc^  the  median  proportion  of 
August  to  November  freshenings  was  33  percent  (half  of  the  farmers  had  more,  half 
had  less  than  33  percent) «  Thus,  the  farmers  tj^ically  had  about  the  same  pro- 
portion of  cox-js  freshening  in  these  months  as  the  rest  of  the  year.  This  finding 
does  not  suggest,  we  feel,  that  the  farmers  have  made  an  excessive  effort  to  have 
cows  freshen  in  the  fall.  In  fact,  some  farraers  perhaps  could  profitably  increase 
their  fall  freshening* 
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["able  9->   ■—   Replies  by  CMPA  m&mbers  to  question^  'Wiat  changes  have 
you  made  in  the  past  ^  years  in  managing  your  herd  to 
get  more  even  production?" 


Number  of  replies  1/ 


All  changes  in  breeding 

Breeding,  season  mentioned 

Artificial  insemination 

"Changed  breeding  program,"  "1/Jatched 
breeding" 

I4iscellaneous 

111  changes  in  feeding 

Improvements  in  pastures,  pasture 
practices 

Supplemental  feeding  of  grain 

Supplemental  feeding  of  roughages 

Farming  practices  affecting  feeding 

Other  feeding 

Miscellaneous  changes 

Culled  herd,  other  herd  improvements 

Other  changes  in  herd 

Barn  improvements 

Better  care  of  cows,  better  milking 
practices 


I'liscellaneous 


39 
3 

9 
5 

lU 

2 

20 

9 

$ 

6 
2 

2 
2 


56 


50 


17 


Total  changes 


123 


1/  Replies  relate  to  changes  made  by  8U  farmerse  Others  said  they  have 
made  no  changes,  or  no  reply  was  obtained. 
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Table  lOo  —  Changes  planned  by  CMPA  members  to  obtain  more  even 
production 


Changes  planned 


Number  of  replies  1/ 


Changes  in  breeding 

Breed  for  fall  freshening 
Breed  for  summer  freshening 


Other  breeding  changes^  season 
mentioned- ■'• 

Miscellaneous  breeding 

Changes  in  feeding 

Pasture  mentioned 

Miscellaneous  feeding 

Indefinite  statements^  and  practices  not 
clearly  relaxed  to  seasonality 

Changes  in  herd 

Intend  an  even  flow  of  milk    ■':-.■ 

Total  replies 


h 

h 
2 

7 

3 

h 
3 


15 


iO 


32 


1/  Replies  represent  statements  of  27  farmers > 
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Table  11^  —  Replies  by  members  of  CMPA  to  question!    "What  riroportion  of 
your  cows  freshened  this  year  from  August  to  November?"  l/ 


Percent  s         Number  of  replies  TJ 


0  -'  19 

U 

20  -^  29 

26 

30  -  39 

2it 

Uo  -  a9 

6 

50  -.  59 

17 

60  -  G9 

12 

70  -  79 

7 

80  -  100 

3 

Not  relei 

rant,  sell  cows 
Total 

1 

100 

1/  Replies  during  December  195^«     Answers  relate  to  August-November  195i;« 
2j  Median  (half  of  the  farmers  had  more,  half  had  less):  33  percent© 


We  then  asked^  "Is  this  proportion  liigher  than  5  years  ago?"  Of  the  farmers,  p2 

said  "Yes,"  3k,   "No^^"  and  li;  did  not  knoxj  (Table  12) ^  It  is  also  interesting 

to  determine  whether  those  with  the  higher  proportions  of  fall  freshening  have 
recently  increased  this" proportions 

Some  farmers  who  said  70  percent,  80  percent  or  more  of  their  cows  freshened  in 
the  fall  said  this  percentage  had  not  increased  in  the  past  5  years*  And  some 
Xijho  said  less  then  30  percent  of  their  cows  freshened  from  August  to  November 
said  their  percentage  of  fall  freshenings  had  increased*  3ut_,  in  general  more 
of  the  farmers  with  a  high  proportion  of  fall  freshening  said  this  percentage 
had  increased  than  did'those  with  less  fall  freshenings 

For  a  systematic  breeding  program  it  is  important  that  farmers  maintain  a  breeding 
record.  Eighty-four  of  the  Ci^IPA  members  interviewed  said  they  kept  a  breeding 
.record.  Most  of  these'  have  kept  a  record  for  some  time  as  indicated  by  the 
following  tabulation;  ,. 

Year  began,  to  Number  of 

keep  breedirig  record  farmers 

19hk   or  earlier 
1916   -  19h9 
19^0   -  19$h 
"Always" 
Don't  knowO 

Total  keeping  records 

Wo  breediiig  record      ■         ■■■■■ 
^  Tpftal 

¥e  noted  that  only  19   of  the  8U  who  kept  records  said  they  began  more  recently  - 
than  19h90     These  findings  suggest  that  keeping  breeding  records  is  not  the 
result  of  a  recent  educational  program. 

Some  people  have  suggested  artificial  insemination  is  helpful  in  maintaining  an 
even  seasonal  flow  of  milk,  ¥e   asked  the  farmers  whether  they  used  artificial 
breeding  for  at  least  part  of  their  herd.  Forty-six  farmers  said  they  used 
artificial  brsedingj  $1   said  they  did  noto  The  other  three  farmers  did  not  reply 
or  bought  and  sold  cows  and  did  no  breeding.  This  service  evidently  started  in 
Connecticut  before  or  during  T^orld  War  II  and  has  gradually  been  adopted  since 
the  war©  Five  farmers  said  they  began  to  use  artificial  insemination  in  19hh   or 
earlier^,  7  from  19U6-U8,  20  from  19h9-Sl,   and  lli  from  1952-5ii. 

We  have  no  definite  indications  that  anyone  in  Connecticut  has  attempted  to 
actively  promote  artificial  insemination  as  a  means  of  obtaining  more  level 
production,  Tito  of  the  farmers  interviewed  said  artificial  breeding  had  been 
suggested  as  a  way  to  obtain  more  level  production. 
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Table  12 e  — -  Relationship  between  increases  in  fall  freshening  and  percent 
of  cows  freshening  August-November  19$hs   ^-s  reported  by  100 
CMPA  members 


^Is  this  proportion 
higher  than  $   years  ago?" 


Percent  freshening 

Aug'ast-Noveiriber 


0  - 

19 

20  ~ 

29 

30  - 

39 

UO  - 

h9 

50  -. 

59 

60  - 

69 

70  - 

79 

80  - 

100 

Don't 

know 

Total 

Yes 


No 


2 
7 

16 

3 

13 
7 
3 
X 
0 
52 


■i-J 

D 

2 
3 
3 

k 

1 

0 

3h 


Don't  know 


0 

6  ;;: 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 


Ih 
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We  also  asked  the  fanners,  "Do  you  try  to  breed  heifers  for  fall  freshening?" 
Seventy-eight  said  "Yes"|  22  said  "No»"  X.^e  asked  the  farmers  iihen  they  began 
to  try  to  have  heifers  freshen  in  the  fall.  This  has  been  a  practice  of  many 
dairymen  for  a  long  time,  as  indicated  by  the  fclloiring  tabulation: 

Year  began  to  tr^'"  to  have 
heifers  freshen  in  fsXl  Ifember  of  farmers 

19hU  or  eajriier  2$ 

19a5  -  19h9  22  1/ 

1950  -  195U  22  ^ 

"Always"  ■    6 
No  reply  .3 

.  Total  using  practice  78 

r  Wot  using  practice  22 

Total  100 

1/   Includes  7  who  could  not  state  a  specific  year^  but  saidj  "Over  5  years  ago*" 

H» 

We  especially  note  that  22  of  the   78  farmers  inter\'leT-jed  x-jho  said  they  bs"ed 

heifers  for.  fall  freshening  began  in  1950  or  miore  recentlyo     GI'IPA  empj.oyees  said 

they  had  especially  encouraged  members  to  breed  heifers  for  fall  freshening. 

The  large  r>umber  of  members  who  said  they  recently  began  breeding  heifers  for 

fall  freshening  roay  partly  be  a  result  of  the  special  encouragements 

We  asked  the-farmers  if  they  had  read  any  articles  on  how  to  breej.  for  faJJ. 
freshening.     Forty-six  of  the  100  said  they  had  read  such  article So     Forty-orje 
of  the  U6  said  they  had  made  some  use  of  the  information  in  the  articleso     We 
did  not  ask -them- to  describe  the  information  in  the  art^icles  or  to  say  how -they 
had  used  it« 

Good  feeding  practices  are  important  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
level  productiono     ''/fe  asked  the  farm.ers  about  changes  they  had  made  in  their 
feeding-  practit;es  in  the  li.te  summer  and  early  fallo     Fifty-seven  of  the  farmers 
said  they  had  made  changes,,   mentioning  92  separate  changes  in  feeding  practice Sc 
These  related  to  pastures   (l6)^   roughage   (h9) f   concentrates   (21),  and  miscel« 
laneous  (6), 

The  16  coitmenis  about  pastures  included  improved  fertilization  {h) ^   pasture 
rotation  and  other  improved  practices   (5).?   and  changes  in  pasture  crops   (3)» 

The  k9  comments  about  roughages  included  many  types  of  roughages  and  changeso 
Some  farmers  fed  roughage  earlier^   some  fed  larger  quantities  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall,   and  some  had  changed  the  types  of  roughage  fed.     Starting  to 
feed  hay,   feeding  more  hay,   or  feeding  hay  earlier  vias  mentioned  Ik  times, 
"silage"  6  times,   and  grass  silage  3  times.     Citrus  pulp  was  mentioned  7  times, 
and  beet  pulp  twice e 
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The  21  comments  about  concentrates  included  feeding  them  earlier,  feeding  more, 
and  changes  in  types.?  Grain  x^ras  mentioned  in  some  way  13  times^  oats  tvjice^  and 
mixed  feed  3  times i   Two  co.mraents  were  that  they  had  reduced  the  feeding  of 
protein  supplements o  " 

Costs  and  Problems  of  Even  Production 

Producers'  ideas  of  the  costs  and  problems  of  even  production  may  have  much  to 
do  with  their  performance «,  Accurate  information  about  cost  is  as  important  in 
making  a  sound  management  decision  as  information  about  price  and  income  incen- 
tive s^ 

Ife  asked  the  100  CMPA  members,  "How  much  more  do  you  think  it  costs  you  per 
hundredweight  to  produce  milk  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring?"  Fifty-two 
farmers  did  not  reply  to  this  question^  Many  of  the  1^3  who  gave  replies  had  to 
be  urged  by  the  interviewer  to  "m.ake  an  estimate^" 

Only  16  replies  were  in  terms  of  a  specific  difference  in  dollars  per  hundred-, 
weighte  However^  the  striking  feature  of  the  replies  is  the  way  the  comments  j. 
were  stated^,  mostly  suggesting  the  cost  difference  was  not  large o 

Nineteen  replies  were  that  there  is  no  difference  or  that  the  difference  is  very 
small 0  Two  of  these  said  it  is  2$   cents  and  50  cents  per  hiondredweight,  respec- 
tively© Seven  of  the  19  said  there  is  no  differences  Several  made  comments 
such  as^  "About  the  same,"  or  "There  isn't  maich  difference^"  One  said  the  cost 
is  "Maybe  cheaper  in  the  fallc"  ' 

Nine  replies  can  be  described  as  "A  little  differenceo"  These  include  amounts 
between  75  cents  and  $1  (I4),  and  such  comments  as  ."Mot  too  raucho" 

Using  similar  standards  to  group  the  replies,  eight  replies  suggested  the  dif- 
ference is  substantially  larger  or  "More,"  These  8  included  dollar  amounts' 
between  ^1»U0  and  $lc75o  Another  five  replies  indicated  the  difference  is  "Quite 
a  bit  more's"  These  5  included  dollar  amoujits  between  $2,00  and  $2e30o  Finally, 
the  seven  remaLiing  farmers  thought  the  cost  difference  was  large.  Four  ^f  these 
said  the  fall  cost  was  4>3oOO  higher^ 

Note  that  the  price  difference  between  spring  and  fall  months  in  Connecticiit;  has 
been  higher  than  most  of  these  farmers'  estimates  of  the  difference  in  costi'-of' 
productions  The  actual  average  of  the  differences  of  prices  paid  bj^  Gl^A 
between  high  and  low  price  months  of  19$0'^$h  was  $lo9Uo  For  l'95i|  alone,  the  ■ 
difference  was  ^l.TO*  Twenty-eight  of  the  estimates  of  the  cost  difference  were 
clearly  below  this  rajige  of  the  price  differenceso  Tx^elve  of  the  cost  estimates 
were  higher  than  the  range  of  price  differencesa  ,\^ 

We  asked  a  few  other  questions  about  management  problems  related' to  seasonality* 
Farmers  who  produce  less  milk  in  the  fall  than  the  spring  may  have  :a  labor  prob- 
lem. We  asked  the  farmers  who  said  they  produced  more  milk  in  the' spring' than 
the  fall  the  following  question:   "Does  the  lack  of  time  on  your  part  or  the' 
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lack  of  available  help  prevent  you  from  producing  raore  milk  in  the  fall?"  Forty- 
one  farmers  said  they  produced  more  milk  in  the  spring.  Ten  of  these  I4I  said 
there  was  a  time  or  labor  reason  they  did  not  produce  more  in  the  fall 9  Thirty 
said  that  lack  of  time  or  help  was  not  a  reason,  and  one  said  he  did  not  knowo 

Farm  management  analysts  have  said  seasonal  work  loads  on  many  farms  encourage 
producing  milk  in  the  fallo  There  is  more  time  for  chores  than  in  the  spring. 
We  do  not  know  the  typical  situation  for  the  farmers  in  our  study^  Hox^jever, 
few  evidently  felt  that  lack  of  time  was  a  reason  they  did  not  produce  more 
milk  in  the  fallc 

I-iany  farmers  experience  much  difficulty  in  getting  cows  to  breed  for  fall  fresh- 
eninge  The  opinion  is  xjidely  held  that  spring  is  the  "natural"  time  of  calvinge 
Forty-five  of  the  farmers  interviewed  said  they  experienced  more  difficulty 
breeding  for  fall  than  for  spring  freshening^  Fifty-two  said  they  did  not 
experience  more  difficulty,  and  the  3  others  gave  other  replies  or  did  not  replyo 
This  finding  suggests  that  breeding  for  fall  freshening  continues  to  be  a  problem 
for  GMPA  members*         -■   ■  ■•' 

This  result  is  less  favorable  than  in  the  similar  survey  of  100  farmers  in  the 
Wichita  area»  These  other  farmers  are  in  a  slightly  less  rigorous  clir.iate  and 
probably  experience  less  favorable  summer  grazing  conditions 0  Only  31  of  the 
100  fairoers  near  1'fichita  (compared  with  h5  of  97  CMPA  members)  said  they  had  more 
trouble  breeding  for  fall  freshening,  ■'-   ^• 

Several  analysts  have  studied  the  relationship  of  season  of  freshening  to  the 
coxit's  production  during  a  lactations   These  researchers  usually  have  found  that 
cows  freshening  in  the  fall  produce  more  milk  tiian  those  freshening  in  the  springs 
One  difficulty  vrith   this  sort  of  analysis  is  the  problem  of  insuring  that  the 
individual  farmers  in  the  study  have  the  same  level  of  managerial  ability.  How- 
ever, even  studies  in  which'  there  was  considerable  effort  to  take  account  of 
this  facifolf' usually  have  indicated  greater  production  by  coxjs  which  freshen  in  "' ■ 
the  fall  a  We  do  not.  knovx  of  any  recent  analysis' applicable  to  the  Connecticut 
area?  .::".  '.y   ••  ■■  . 

However,  this  relationship  would  be  important  in  making  sound  management  deci- 
sions about  the  season  of  freshening.  We  have  discussed  price  incentives  for 
fall  production  and  farmers'  opinions  of  fall  and  spring  costs.   In  addition  to 
these>  a  relationship  of  season  of  freshening  to  production  would  greatly  affect 
relative  profitability  of  different  seasonal  patterns  of  production. 

Therefore,  we  asked  the_ farmers  their  dpinions  of  this  relationship  as  follows? 
"Which  cows  give  the  most  milk  in  a  year's  time,  those  which  freshen  in  the 
fall,  or  in  the  spring?"  Ninety-four  gave  replies,  19  saying  "Spring,"  62 
"Fall,"  and  13  "Mo  difference." 
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We  asked  the  farniers  who  said  "Fall'*  or  "Spring"  to  estimate  the  difference  in- 
percentage  terms  or  in  pounds  (Table  13) o  Estimates  by  farmers  who  said  spring 
freshening  cows  produced  more  averaged  15-3  percent  morso  Of  the  10  farmers 
ansx^Jering^  8  made  estimates  of  8  percent  or  more«  Estimates  by  farmers  who 
said  fall  freshening  cows  produced  more  had  about  the  same  average,  16^7  percent, 
Ve  may  conclude  that  the  most  common  opinion  vjsls   that  fall  freshening  cows 
produced  more  than  spring  freshening  cows. 

Members  of  CMPA  we  interviewed  appeared  to  have  given  little  thought  to  costs 
and  management  problems  associated  tdth  level  production©  The  farmers  were 
rather  reluctant  to  make  estimates  of  the  extra  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the 
fall  compared  with  the  springs  The  estimates  we  obtained  showed  no  relationship 
to  the  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries  for  the  farmer  making  th^  estimate.  The 
farmers  interviewed  also  found  it  difficult  to  estimate  whether  spring  or  fall 
freshening  cows  produced  the  most  milk  and  how  much  moreo 

These  findings  suggest  that  agencies  interested  in  level  production  have  not 
stimulated  farmers  sufficiently  to  think  about  these  costs  and  problems*  Our 
brief  investigation  of  the  content  of  educational  work  in  Connecticut  suggests 
that  these  topics  have  not  been  emphasized, 

CMPA  officials  may  wish  to  help  their  members  become  better  informed  about  these 
costs  and  problemso  At  least,  they  may  msh  to  stimulate  their  members  to  think 
about  these  topics •  It  xciuld  be  appropriate  to  discuss  this  matter  with  exten- 
sion personnel  and  researchers  at  Storrs,  Perhaps  the  College  of  Agriculture 
could  provide  and  distribute  informational  material  on  this  subject^ 

Sources  of  Information  about  Seasonal  Production 

We  shall  discuss  in  this  final  section  the  sources  of  information  about  season- 
ality recalled  by  CfffiA  members  interviewedo  This  infonnation  will  help  us 
evaluate  the  educational  work  of  the  association.  We  have  discussed  farmers' 
ideas  about  seasonality  at  some  lengthy  and  the  practices  they  said  they  had 
adopted  to  gain  more  level  production©  Certain  areas  of  strength  and  weakness 
in  their  understanding  are  indicatedc  What  we  learn  here  about  the  sources  of 
information  recognized  by  farmers  will  sugf::est  areas  of  information  CMPA 
officials  may  wish  to  consider  for  more  attention^  Our  findings  also  may    •  s 
suggest  areas  of  information  which  are  adequately  coveredo  ,  . 

Recall  that  we  have  already  discussed  the  sources  of  much  information  about 
seasonality  that  farmers  remembered^  We  presented  the  sources  of  suggestions 
about  management  practices  which  the  farmers  recalled  (Table  8)o  We  found  that 
the  county  agent  and  other  college  related  sources,  CI^A  sources,  and  magazines 
were  mentioned  most  frequentlyo  In  another  question,  we  asked  specifically  about 
personal  assistance  in  breeding  cows  for  fall  freshening,  and  got  a  variety  of 
answers  from  the  nine  farmers  iho  said  they  had  received  such  assistance.  The 
farmers  also  told  us  their  sources  of  advice  about  feeding  practices  late  in  the 
surranero  Most  of  the  farmers  who  recalled  such  advice  said  it  came  from  farm 
magazines  or  from  the  "Farm  Bureau"  (county  agent)  (page  2U)o  CMPA  was  mentioned 
only  twice  in  the  37  replies  by  3i4  farmers© 


Table  13«   —  Estimates  by  CMPA  members  of  relative  aiaoimts  of  milk 
produced  by  fall  and  spring  freshening  cows  l/ 


Percent  more  milk  per 
year  than  by  cows 
freshening  in 
other  season 


Estimates  by  members 
thinking  spring  fresh- 
ening co-vjs  produce 
mere J   number  of  replies 


Estimates  by  members 
; thinking  fall  freshening 
cox\fS  produce  more,  num- 
her  of  replies 


0  -    7 

2 

8-12 

3 

13  -  17 

2 

18  -  22 

1 

23  -  27 

1 

28  and  over 

1 

"Varies" 

0 

Don't  Imow 

9 

Total-- ''^'" 

19 

Average  of  estimates 

of  additional  milk^ 

compared  with  cows 

freshening  other 

seasons  _2/         1^3  3  percent 


k 
8 
9 
1 
6 

3 
1 


62 


16,7  percent 


1/  Farmers  were  first  asked,    "IfJhich  cows  give  the  most  milk  in  a  year's  tuner, 

those  XAThich  freshen  in  the  fall,   or  in  the  spring?"     Nineteen  Said  "Spring," 
''■-       62  "Fall,"  13  "No  difference,"  and  6  "Don't  knox^r="    . 

2j  Average  of  60  replies  including  13   "No  difference" j   7q8  percent  in  favor 
"     of  fall  freshening. 
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CI'^PA  Meetings 


We  asked  our  group  of  fanners  if  they  recalled  discussion  of  seasonality  at  CMPA 
meetings.     Fifty-eight  of  the  100  said  they  recalled  such  discussions  during 
recent  years,  13  did  not,   and  29  had  not  attended  meetings.     Attendance  by 
members  at  meetings  is  very  important  to  the   sound  operation  of  a  cooperative; 
lack  of  attendance  is  a  well-recognized  problem.     Presumably,    some  farmers  beyond 
the  29  "nbn-attenders"  had  not  attended  meetings  regularly,   and  so  had  missed 
this  opportunity  to  learn  of  the  operations  and  problems  of  the  association,  and 
had  not  regularly  taken  part  in  setting  the  policies  of  their  association. 

CMPA  holds  two  types  of  meetings  which  all  the  members  are  encouraged  to  attend; 
the  annual  general  meeting  and  the  district  meetings,     Hovrever,   a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  members  actually  have  attended  the  general  meeting,   so 
the  district  ireetings  liave  assumed  great  importance.     Fifty-one  of  the  100 
farmers  recalled  discussion  of  seasonality  at  district  meetings  at  some  time  in 
the  past  5  years  (Table  lli).     Only  13  of  the  farmers  recalled  discussion  of 
seasonality  at  annual  general  meetings  they  had  attended*     Seven  mentioned  special 
meetings,  which  we  did  not  identifyo     It  is  clear  that  many  farmers  have  not  been 
reached  at  all  by  the  meetings,   others  not  regularly,   and  still  others  have  not 
recalled  that  the  particular  subject  of  seasonality  was  discussed. 

We  asked,    '^'Jho  talked  about  the  need  for  even  production  — ?"     Over  half  of  the 
farmers  associated  the  discussion  about  seasonality  with  I'lr,   Geyer.     Other 
employees,   the  president,   and  directors  also  were  mentioned  by  many  of  the  far- 
mers interviewed.     The  farraers  also  mentioned  the   county  agents,  Mr.  Hammerberg 
and  several  other  persons o 

C.M,P.A.  Bulletin 

The  C.M«P.A.  Bulletin  has  provided  members  of  the  cooperative  with  much  of  their 
inforraation  about  seasonality.  How  fully  has  it  been  read?  Ve   were  unable  to 
make  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  readership  of  the  Bulletinj  but  asked  the 
question,  "How  completely  do  you  read  the  monthly  bulletin  the  cooperative  sends 
out?"  The  fanners  chose  1  of  5  answers  on  a  card;  the  nuraber  i-jho  chose  each  of 
the  answers  on  the  card  was  as  follows: 

Description  of  reading  Number  of  replies 

,  Seldom  look  at  it  3 

Just  glance  at  it  8 
Occasionally  read  an  interesting 

column  11 

Usually  read  a  few  columns  h 

P^gularly  read  most  of  it  Ik 

Total  100 

These  replies  indicate  a  high  degree  of  attention  to  the  Bulletin,  which  is 
desirable. 
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Table  lit.  —  Individuals  discussing  seasonality  at  meetings,  as  recalled 
by  farmers 


Individuals  who 
discussed  seasonality 


Number  of  replies  by 
type  of  meeting 


General 


District   t   Special  1/ 


Ka  E,  Geyer 

10 

29 

Other  employees 

2 

7 

President 

3 

^ 

Directors 

0 

)x 

CMPA,  not  specified 

2 

U 

County  agent,   college 

1 

S 

Donald  Hammerberg 

0 

u 

Miscellaneous  2j 

0 

5 

Don't  recall 

2 

1> 

Total 

20 

72 

\x 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


Persons  who  recalled 
discussion  3/ 


13 


51 


1/  "Special"  meetings  not  identified, 

2j  Includes  speakers  who  probably  did  not  mention  seasonality.  Number  of 
""  persons  who  actually  recalled  discussion  by  representatives  of  GMPA 
probably  higher, 

3/  Number  of  individual  replies  exceeds  number  of  persons  recalling  some 
discussion  since  some  farmers  mentioned  two  or  more  individuals* 
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We  have  noted  that  the  Bulletin  has  carried  numerous  articles  about  even  produc- 
tion in  recent  years.  Each  issue  also  has  contained  price  information  which 
would  be  useful  in  making  sound  management  decisions  on  the  farm^  lyfembers 
certainly  have  had  great  opportunity  to  become  aware  through  the  Bulletin  of  the 
interest  of  Cl'iPA  officials  in  even  production,  and  other  information  about 
seasonality. 

We  wanted  to  determine  as  a  further  indication  of  tlie  readership  of  the  Biilletin 
whether  members  were  aware  that  even  production  had  been  discussed  in  that  pub- 
licationo  We  asked,  "Has  the  need  for  more  even  production  been  mentioned  in 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  cooperative  in  the  past  $   years?"  Sixty-eight 
farmers  said  "Yes,"  but  2i^  said  "No,"  and  8  did  not  Imow,  We  noted  that  7U 
farmers  said  they  "Regularly  read  most  of"  the  Bulletin,  Hox\rever,  16  and  2  of 
these  said  "Wo"  and  "Don't  know,"  respectively,  uhen  asked  if  even  production 
had  been  mentioned.  These  18  persons  seemed  to  have  exaggerated  tlieir  reading 
of  the  Bulletin. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  farmers  interviex^red  gave  too  high  an  estimate  of  their 
reading  of  the  Bulletin,  Most  members  of  CMPA  no  doubt  have  looked  at  parts  of 
most  issues  and  have  gained  much  information.  But  it  is  too  much  to  say  nearly 
all  members  have  regularly  read  the  Bulletin  thoroughly, 

■'  Personal  Contacts 

Farmers  sometimes  get  much  valuable  assistance  by  means  of  personal  contacts  with 
fieldmen,  county  agents,  and  comparable  educational  personnel,  Txirenty-two  of 
the  100  CMPA  members  said  they  had  personally  talked  with  a  fieldman  of  the 
cooperative  about  even  production. 

We  also  asked,  "Have  you  talked  with  the  county  agent  about  how  to  get  level 
production  or  about  other  features  of  the  seasonal  problem?"  Only  11  of  the 
100  CMPA  members  said  they  had  talked  with  their  county  agent  on  this  problem* 

Magazines 

We  have  observed  that  many  of  the  faimers  interviewed  recalled  obtaining  sugges- 
tions about  management  practices  from  farm  magazines.  We  also  asked  the  specific 
question,  "Have  you  seen  anything  about  even  production  in  the  farm  magazines 
you  read?"  Fifty-five  farmers  said  "Yes,"  and  k^  "No."  It  seems  noteworthy  that 
so  many  of  the  farmers  recalled  they  had  seen  material  about  seasonality  in  fairo 
magazines.  At  several  points  in  our  interviews  the  magazines  were  mentioned  most 
frequently  of  all  sources  outside  the  cooperative. 


Miscellaneous 

We  asked  the  ClffA  members  if  they  recalled  reading  about  the  need  for  even  pro- 
duction in  some  miscellaneous  sources.  Thirty-nine  recalled  information  on 
this  subject  in  letters  from  CMPAj,  and  2I4  recalled  the  subject  in  publications 
from  the  colleges  Twenty- three  recalled  discussion  of  seasonality  in  letters 
from  the  milk  dealer  and  27  recalled  the  subject  in  newspapers.  It  thus  appears 
that  letters  from  Ci-IPA  may  have  been  one  of  the  farmers'  important  sources  of 
information,  and  that  college  publications,  letters  from  milk  dealers,  and  news- 
papers may  have  been  of  considerable  value  on  the  problem  of  seasonal ityc 

Most  Helpful  Source 

It  would  be  very  helpful  to  know  which  of  the  several  sources  we  have  discussed 
has  been  most  useful  to  farmers.  Of  course,  some  may  have  been  helpfiLL  in  pro- 
viding one  sort  of  information  and  some  helpful  in  other  ways*  For  this  and 
other  reasons  it  -vjouJld  be  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  comparative  evaluation 
of  the  many  sources*  With  these  problems  in  mind,  T^)e  proceed  to  discuss  the 
info imat ion  obtained„ 

T'^e  asked  the  dairymen^  "In  your  opinion  which  source  of  information  has  been  most 
helpful  to  you  in  deciding  what  you  should  do  to  get  more  even  production?" 
(Table  15)  Sixty  of  the  farmers  named  specific  sources  such  as  vie  have  discussed* 
The  other  UO  referred  to  their  education,  experience,  or  neighbors,  or  did  not 
replyo  Tr^renty-seven  of  the  60  concrete  replies  gave  CMPA  sources*  Fourteen 
others  stated  the  "Farm  Bureau,"  county  agent,  or  college  were  their  most  useful 
source,  and  8  named  magazines  as  most  helpful*  There  i-rere  several  other  sources. 

Of  course,  the  farmer's  experience  and  his  conversations  with  neighbors  may  have 
been  more  important  than  any  of  these  "outside"  sources  in  his  decisions  about 
seasonal  production*  Our  interviewers  had  to  encourage  many  of  the  farmers  to 
state  an  "outside"  source*  We  were  interested  in  the  material  from  outside 
sources  since  many  new  ideas  get  into  the  local  "mixing  bowl"  of  experience  and 
neighborly  discussion  in  this  vjayj,  and  this  is  the  level  at  xjhich  marketing 
agencies  and  educational  agencies  may  be  able  to  influence  the  farmers'  actions^ 

Evaluation 

The  Connecticut  railkshed  has  achieved  a  comparatively  uniform  seasonal  pattern 
of  milk  receipts*  Price  and  income  incentives  no  doubt  have  played  a  major  role 
in  reaching  this  favorable  seasonal  pattern*  l^e  have  discussed  in  this  repojrb 
the  educational  work  to  make  price  incentives  most  effective.  Our  conclusions 
are  tentative  and  may  be  revised  after  further  analysis  of  the  data© 


Table  l5«  —  Replies  of  members  of  CIIPA  to  question,  "In  your  opinion  which 
source  of  information  has  been  most  helpful  to  you  in  deciding 
what  you  should  do  to  get  more  even  production?" 


li/uinber 

of  replies  1/ 

Source                                 !*" 

First  stated 

*       Second  stated 

• 
• 

C.M.P.A.  Bulletin 

Ik 

■1 

CMPA  meetings 

6 

0 

Other  and  unspecified  CMPA  sources 

7 

3 

"Farm  Bureau"   (9)j  county  agent  and 
college  (5) 

m 

6 

Artificial  breeding  association 

1 

1 

Milk  dealer  (l),  and  supply  co-op 

1  ' 

1 

Farm  magazines 

8 

1 

Newspapers 

5 

0 

Radio  (1),  unspecified  meetings  and 
unspecified  publications   (2) 

3 

2 

Polish  book  on  farming 

1 

0 

Neighbors 

1 

0 

Experience 

7 

0 

Don't  know,  not  specified 

32 

0 

Total 

100 

1^ 

1/  Dairymen  were  encouraged  to  select  one  reply.  Some  rated  two  equally, 
however,  and  so  both  were  tabulated. 


I 
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Educational  work  in  the  Connecticut  area  involves  several  organizations  and 
several  media.  This  report  principally  has  reviewed  activity  of  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers  Associations  CMPA  appears  to  make  its  greatest  effort  to  provide 
members  infor-mation  about  seasonality  through  tlie  G.M.P.A.  Bulletin,  Delegate 
meetings,  annual  district  meetings,  and  discussions  by  fieldjnen  on  the  farms  of 
members  are  other  important  methods*  Fieldmen  of  the  association  ranked  these 
latter  methods  as  high  as  the  Bulletin, 

This  study  revealed  that  many  CI4PA  members  do  not  have  an  entirely  adequate 
understanding  of  facts  and  relationships  associated  with  seasonality,,  This 
finding  sug'  ests  that  CMPA  manageriBnt  and  others  who  have  conducted  systematic 
educational  programs  about  seasonality  will  wish  to  continue  and  improve  this 
work.  And  cooperatives  which  have  not  conducted  prograras  of  this  intensity  will 
realize  that  a  persuasive,  as  well  as  thorough,  educational  program  is  necessary 
to  make  members  well  informed  about  seasonality. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  cooperatives  may  seek  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  members  about  seasonality  in  two  ways  which  are  interrelated: 
By  getting  more  members  exposed  to  the  information  and  more  often,  and  also  by 
the  content  of  the  information  and  its  presentation,,  Cooperatives  should  seek 
to  increase  attendance  at  meetings  and  to  get  more  iTBmbers  to  read  their 
periodical  publications  thoroughly.  They  also  will  wish  to  discover  new  and 
more  forcefiil  ways  to  present  information  about  seasonality  at  meetings  and  in 
periodical  publicationso 

Provisions  and  operation  of  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  received  the 
most  emphasis  in  the  CMPA  material  reviewed.  Marketing  problems,  farm  management 
suggestions,  and  cost  information  have  received  less  attention,  A  cooperative 
undoubtedly  is  wise  to  emphasize  the  seasonal  price  plan  in  its  areae  Hox-jever, 
it  should  be  noted  that  even  many  CWA   members  did  not  know  some  important  facts 
about  price  incentives,  although  they  had  been  exposed  to  much  inforriiation  about 
seasonal  price  incentives.  Like  other  cooperatives,  CMPA  may  also  vjish  to 
consider  whether  members  have  an  adequate  understanding  of  marketing  problems 
resulting  from  seasonality.  To  provide  producers  the  maximum  motivation,  no 
opportunity  should  be  overlooked  to  tie  together  discussion  of  problems  and 
discussion  of  price  incentives,  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  take  advantage  of 
the  price  incentives. 

Discussion  of  marketing  problems  may  be  carried  even  further  idth  brief  mention 
of  herd  management  practices.  Most  cooperatives,  including  CMPA,  have  not 
attempted  to  inform  members  fully  about  management  practices  but  usually  have 
relied  on  the  extension  service,  magazines,  and  other  sources  to  provide  much 
of  this  information.  One  way  officials  of  cooperatives  might  assist  producers 
in  thinking  about  management  problems  is  by  occasionally  calling  members' 
attention  to  information  from  other  sources.  They  could  call  attention  to 
magazine  articles  and  college  publications,  pointing  out  that  the  ideas  sug- 
gested might  help  some  farmers  obtain  a  more  level  seasonal  patterno 
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CMPA  may  be  threateood.  by  a  new  seasonal  problem,  a  tendency  toward  shortage  in 
the  summer,  rather  than  the  fall  as  formerly.  This  tendency  may  require  changes 
or  educational  action  or  both.  CJffA  already  appeals  for  an  even  pattern  of 
freshening,  rather  tlian  fall  fresheningo  There  are  indications  that  the  summer 
feeding  practices  of  dairymen  are  a  promising  field  to  improve  herd  management 
and  gain  more  level  production.  Further  improvements  in  feeding  would  reduce 
the  tendency  toward  a  suraner  slun^  of  deliveries,  especially  in  years  of 
unfavorable  summer  Tjeather, 

Although  this  report  is  limited  to  a  study  of  one  cooperative,  the  implications 
of  the  tendency  toward  a  shortage  in  the  summer  for  C14PA  may  also  apply  to  some 
other  cooperatives.  Officials  of  these  cooperatives  might  approach  this  problem 
by  discussing  it  with  representatives  of  their  state  college,  pointing  out  the 
possible  connection  of  feeding  practices  with  the  tendency  toward  a  summer  slump. 
College  representatives  could  give  an  authoritative  evaluation  of  the  opportunity 
for  improvements  which  would  be  profitable  for  farmers  under  local  conditions. 
College  representatives  also  perhaps  could  be  interested  in  providing  special 
literature  and  assistance  where  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement. 

liany  of  the  100  CMPA  members  we  interviewed  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  problem  of  seasonally  uniform  deliveries  from  the  problem  of  the  level  of 
deliveries  throughout  the  year.  They  tended  to  give  replies  related  to  the 
annual  problem  of  maladjustment  of  supply  to  fluid  milk  requirements  when  they 
were  asked  about  the  problem  of  seasonal  variations  from  surplus  to  shortage 
(or  from  greater  to  lesser  surplus ) » Associations  which  believe  their  members 
have  difficulty  making  this  distinction  may  wish  to  improve  their  members'  ax-jare- 
ness  of  the  distinction.  About  three-fourths  of  the  CMPA  members  interviewed 
seemed  avrare  of  seasonality  as  a  problem  to  the  cooperative,  but  only  a  few  gave 
specific  statements  about  the  effects  of  seasonality.  A  few  were  entirely 
uninterested.  Disinterest  in  this  and  other  important  marketing  problems  of 
cooperatives  poses  a  membership  relations  problem  for  the  cooperatives. 

Many  of  the  farmers  we  interviewed  did  not  know  some  of  the  important  provisions 
of  the  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan.  Note  that  only  k^   of  the  99   members  who 
answered  three  questions  about  specific  provisions  gave  reasonably  accurate 
replies  to  all  three. 

Most  ClffiA  members  we  intervietred  were  well  satisfied  with  tlie  Incentive  Plan, 
We  have  summarized  suggestions  by  farmers  about  the  Incentive  Plan,  These 
suggestions  may  partly  reflect  conditions  in  the  Connecticut  area  alone  and 
proposals  which  have  been  discussed  there.  Other  suggestions  might  be  made  by 
producers  in  other  milksheds,  as  well.  Officials  of  cooperatives  should  discuss 
the  seasonal  pricing  plan  of  their  milkshed  with  producers  at  every  opportunity* 
The  officials  should  discuss  with  members  the  full  implications  of  the  suggestions 
which  are  in  the  members'  minds. 
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The  dairymen  we  interviex^fed  were  aware  of  many  recomiiiendations  about  management 
practices  which  help  in  obtaining  more  level  production.  And  most  of  the  farmers 
reported  they  had  improved  breeding  or  feeding  practices  or  both,  or  had  improved 
other  practices.  The  preliminary  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  farmers 
have  been  slower  to  change  feeding  practices  than  breeding  after  they  became 
axfare  of  suggestions.  Considering  the  indications  that  a  summer  shortage  may 
develop  in  some  markets,  managements  of  cooperatives  may  wish  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  telling  members  the  relationship  of  feeding  practices  to  the  "summer 
slunp"  and  to  encouraging  members  to  improve  summer  feeding  practices, 

CMPA  members  t-^  interviewed  appeared  to  have  given  little  thought  to  the  costs 
involved  in  making  herd  management  changes  in  order  to  obtain  more  even  produc- 
tion. They  were  reluctant  to  estimate  tiie  extra  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the 
fall,  compared  with  the  spring.  The  estimates  we  obtained  showed  no  relation- 
ship to  the  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries  for  the  individual  farmers  making 
the  estimates, 

Faimers  who  x^ere  interviewed  obtained  a  major  share  of  their  information  about 
seasonality  from  CMPA  sources.  Dairymen  mentioned  CMPA  most  frequently  as  a 
source  of  information  about  seasonality  and  also  most  frequently  as  the  most 
helpful  source  of  information, 

CMPA  has  undoubtedly  done  more  than  other  agencies  in  its  area  to  keep  dairymen 
aware  of  the  seasonal  problem  and  the  incentives  for  level  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  CI^A  has  done  much  less  to  suggest  specific  changes  in  management 
practices*  This  conclusion  is  supported  both  by  our  interviews  \n.th  employees 
of  the  association,  and  also  members'  statements  about  sources  of  information 
about  management  practices, 

Connecticut  dairymen  also  have  obtained  much  information  about  seasonality  from 
their  extension  service  and  college.  The  frequency  with  which  extension  service 
sources  were  mentioned  in  fact  probably  understates  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  county  agents,  specialists,  and  the  research  and  teaching  staff.  Speaking 
more  generally,  many  of  the  ideas  dairymen  in  Connecticut  and  in  other  areas 
finally  apply  in  managing  their  herds  originate  m.th   college  and  extension  ser- 
vice sources.  The  relation  of  these  ideas  to  seasonality  is  not  mentioned  in 
all  cases,  Fuiiiher,  much  information  from  colleges  does  not  go  directly  to 
farmers  but  rather  goes  indirectly  by  trjay  of  other  agencies.  In  any  event, 
officials  of  cooperatives  may  be  grateful  for  the  direct  and  indirect  assistance 
they  receive  from  college  sources,  which  is  helpful  in  relation  to  the  seasonal 
problem, 

¥e   especially  noted  the  frequent  mention  of  magazines  and  farm  publications  as 
sources  of  information  relating  to  seasonality.  Magazines  have  been  especially 
important  in  providing  dairymen  information  about  management  practices  to  obtain 
more  level  production. 


This  finding  suggests  a  tjay  this  association  and  others  might  make  their  educa- 
tional work  about  seasonality  more  effective o  Dairy  cooperatives,  including 
CMPA,  probably  are  unable  to  provide  their  members  mth  nearly  enough  informa- 
tion about  breeding,  feeding,  and  other  management  practice So  The  programs  for 
meetings  are  fullj  the  pages  of  their  periodical  publications  are  liniitedj  and 
fieldmen  are  too  busy  with  other  duties  to  give  members  thorough  assistance  on 
management  practices.  Articles  in  their  periodical  publications  might  occasion- 
ally call  attention  to  ideas  in  recent  magazine  articles,  showing  how  the  prac- 
tices suggested  might  help  some  farmers  obtain  a  more  level  pattern  of  production! 
This  procedure  would  provide  a  useful  bridge  between  information  from  the 
cooperative  about  the  seasonal  problem  and  incentives  for  level  production,  and 
technical  information  on  management  practices, 

l-^e  have  suggested  in  this  report  certain  areas  of  information  that  officials 
in  the  Connecticut  area  may  wish  to  give  greater  attention.  Officials  in  other 
milk  markets  may  also  find  these  suggestions  and  comments  applicable  to  con- 
ditions in  their  markets.  The  suggestions  are  not  intended  as  criticisms  of 
activities  in  the  Connecticut  area.  They  are  made  T-dth  our  full  awareness  of 
the  excellent  situation  achieved  in  Connecticut  with  respect  to  seasonality. 
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APPENDIX 

We  commented  in  the  body  of  this  report  that  a  precise  procedure  for  describing 
the  incentive  for  level  production  requires  calculation  of  income  incentives  for 
specific  clianges  in  the  seasonal  pattern  of  deliverieSo  The  seasonal  variation 
of  prices  while  easier  to  explain^  is  only  part  of  the  story  about  incentives 
since  a  dairyman  delivers  milk  throughout  the  year,  rather  than  in  just  1  or  2 
months. 

The  results  of  some  calculations  of  income  incentives  mil  be  interesting  and 
useful  to  readers  of  this  report©  A  farmer  may  be  considering  one  or  more 
changes  in  breeding,  feeding,  or  other  herd  management  practices  which  would 
affect  the  seasonal  distribution  of  his  deliveriesa  He  must,  of  course,  make 
an  estimate  or  "guess"  of  the  probable  seasonal  pattern  which  would  result  before 
he  can  make  a  truly  informed  decision,  Tlie  example  we  use  indicates  how  much 
more  a  farmer  would  have  received  for  his  milk  if  he  had  delivered  in  a  specific 
seasonal  pattern  different  from  his  present  pattern* 

Please  note  in  this  discussion  of  incentives  that  it  may  not  pay  a  farmer  to 
change  his  seasonal  pattern  although  the  average  price  (and  income  received) 
would  be  higher.  The  extra  cost,  if  any,  of  obtaining  more  nearly  even  produc- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  this  discussion,  A  farmer  must  estimate  these  costs,  as 
well  as  the  seasonal  pattern  ihich  would  result. 

From  the  data  obtained  from  CMPA^,  I'je  developed  four  composite  "producers"  repre- 
senting different  seasonal  patterns  of  production.  The  next  paragraphs  tell 
how  we  developed  these  composite  seasonal  patterns.  Producer  F  (for  fall) 
represents  the  group  of  producers  who  usually  deliver  more  milk  in  the  fall  than 
in  tlie  springe  Producer  E  (for  equal)  represents  producers  who  usually  deliver 
the  same  amount  of  milk  in  the  fall  as  in  the  flush  season.  Producer  T  (for 
typical)  represents  producers  who  usually  deliver  more  milk  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  fall  but  do  not  have  a  large  spring  peak  of  deliveries.  Finally,  pro- 
ducer S  (for  spring)  represents  producers  who  usually  deliver  much  more  milk  in 
ttie  spring  than  in  the  fall  (Appendix  table  l)o 

We  could  develop  seasonal  patterns  typical  of  groups  of  producers  in  at  least 
two  ways,  Tfe  could  average  the  deliveries  for  individual  years  which  happened 
to  conform  to  the  patterns  we  wish  to  discuss.  These  delivery  patterns  for 
individual  years  xrould  be  taken  from  the  records  of  many  producers. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  group  the  producers  by  the  average  of  their 
seasonal  patterns  for  a  few  years  (here  1952-5i^)c  This  latter  alternative  seems 
more  realistic  since  dairymen  do  not  maintain  the  same  pattern  consistently 
year  after  year.  Each  of  the  composite  producers  in  table  1  each  reparesents 
records  of  10  producers  for  3  years  1952-5Ue  Producer  S  represents  the  10 
farmers  in  our  sample  with  the  largest  spring  peak  of  deliveries,  T  represents 
10  farmers  vjith  a  moderate  peak  in  the  spring,  but  much  less  extreme  than  that 
for  S,  F  represents  the  10  farmers  with  the  largest  fall  peak  of  deliveries 
(November  and  December  indexes  117  and  122  respectively)* 


Appendix  table  1,  - 
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-  Seasonal  indexes  of  deliveries  for  fall  peak,  equal, 
typical  and  spring  peak  "producers"  representing  C^[PA 
members  and  average  milk  price  for  each,  19^2-^U  1/ 
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Month     :     F  (fall  peak)      :     E  (equal)      i     T   (typical)      :     S   (spring  peak) 


January- 

nU 

February 

^i 

March 

April 

107 

May- 

loU 

June 

83 

July 

63 

August 

65 

September 

87 

October 

110 

November 

117 

December 

122 

Average  price 

received  for 

milk  deliv- 

ered 2/  3/ 

$5e8U 

Additional  in- 

come for  F,  E 

and  T  pro- 

ducers 3/  h/ 

1188.26 

Monthly  index  in  percent 

92 

92 

101 

106 

no 

102 

89 

90 

93 
lOli 
111 
110 


9U 

87 

9k 

97 

96 

112 

99 

116 

117 

133 

llh 

128 

98 

106 

lOi 

9h 

lOl 

89 

99 

81 

93 

72 

9h 

85 

5.81 


1UU,08 


5c76 


67.13 


5.72 


0.00 


1/  See  text  for  discussion  of  composite  types  of  producers* 

2/  Average  price  computed  with  1952-5U  prices  paid  by  CMPA.     Prices  were  after 
May  to  June  deductions  and  October  to  November  additions  under  Level  Produc- 
tion Incentive  Plan, 

Annual  average  price  for  any  of  the  four  producers  would  be  the  same  for  any 
total  volume  of  production,  as  long  as  seasonal  distribution  was  that  indi- 
cated for  this  producer, 

3/  Confuted  from  unrounded  data. 

V  Computed  at  median  volume  of  deliveries  by  a  sample  of  100  members  of  CMPA  for 
I95L     (Median  »  half  of  producers  higher,  half  lower) ,     Median  taken  from  99 
complete  records  »  163,726  pounds.     "Additional  income"  is  simply  this  typical 
volume  multiplied  by  price  difference  for  producers  F,  E,  and  T,  respectively 
from  price  for  S  (For  F:  |5»8U  -  15.72  «  0.12  (0.1l5^frora  unrounded  data). 
|0«ll5  times  1,^37».26  Thundredweight)  =  $188,28* 
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Note  that  even  producer  E  (for  equal,  not  even)  does  not  have  a  uniform  flow  of 
milk  in  all  months.  Producers  xrith  the  same  volume  of  milk  in  the  fall  and  the 
spring  probably  have  a  large  proportion  of  their  cows  freshen  in  the  early  falle 
They  therefore  have  a  slump  in  production  in  about  July  and  August,  when  many 
of  their  cous  are  dry^ 

How  does  the  average  price  received  by  producers  F,  E  and  T  compare  idth  S's 
price?  We  computed  this  using  19^2-Sh   prices  paid  by  Conne'cticut  Milk  Producers 
Association,  making  tlie  deductions  and  additions  which  the  Level  Production 
Incentive  Plan  involveso  The  average  price  for  F  was  tS»Qhf   i'or  E:  t'^^oSlj  for 
T:  s^;;5,76j  and  for  S:  t'5«72.  "  -; 

Ve   can  easily  compute  the  average  price  for  a  hypothetical  producer  who  delivers 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  every  month  (as  a  daily  average )e,  Such  a  producer 
would  receive  !;i^5«82  with  the  same  monthly  prices  as  were  used  in  table  2o 

Does  this  pattern,  the  same  daily  average  production  each  month,  represent  a 
common  seasonal  pattern?  The  author  studied  the  records  available  to  see  if  any 
of  the  100  producers  in  the  saraple  approached  this  patterno  One  record  showed  a 
variation  of  only  30  percent  from  the  low  to  the  high  month  in  1952,  33  percent 
in  1953>  and  2?  percent  in  19$h»     Other  producers  sometimes  came  as  close  as  this 
to  a  truly  even  seasonal  pattern^,  but  for  just  one  year^  We  discovered  five 
producers  other  than  the  one  just  mentioned  vjho  had  one  even  year  in  the  years 
19$2"$ka     The  daily  average  deliveries  for  the  high  month  by  these  producers  was 
from  25  to  29   percent  higher  than  for  the  low  month  for  these  selected  individual 
yearse  The  idea  of  even  deliveries  in  all  months  is  not  a  typical  seasonal 
pattern, 

VJhat  do  the  different  average  prices  for  producers  F,  E,  T,  and  S  mean  in  terms 
of  extra  returns  a  year  for  other  than  a  high  spring  peak  of  deliveries?  ^'% 
computed  the  annual  returns  for  the  four  producers,  using  the  median  (half  of 
the  producers  above,  half  below)  volume  of  deliveries  for  the  group  of  CMPA 
members  in  195h  (99   complete  records)*  This  median  volume  was- 163;, 726  pounds 
(the  average,  or  mean,  for  the  same  group  was  231 f9h^   pounds). 

Producer  F  would  have  received  $188»28  more  than  S,  Producer  E  would  have 
received  ^liiUoOS  more  than  S,  and  T  $67ol3  more  than  So  We  will  not  comment  in 
this  report  on  whetlier  this''amount~will  repay  a  farmer  for  the  changes  he  must 
make  to  obtain  a  more  uniform  seasonal  pattern.  Consider  again  the  hypothetical 
producer  who  delivers  the  same  daily  average  of  milk  in  all  months  (his  average 
price  was  ^^5o82  per  hundredweight,  above) «  He  would  receive  $155»5U  more  than  S, 

This  income  incentive  appears  to  be  fairly  modest  if  substantial  changes  in  herd 
management  practices  are  necessary  to  change  from  one  of  the  patterns  described 
to  another.  This  is  particularly  true  if  tlie  change (s)  a  farmer  is  considering 
would  alter  his  pattern  only  a  little,  rather  than  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
For  example,  -it  seems  lilcely  that  a  farmer  x-rould  try  to  change  his  pattern  by 
degrees,  as'-from  S  ik)  T,  or  T  to  E,  rather  than  all  the  way  from  S  to  F  at  one 
time.  The  differences  in  annual  average  prices  or  in  annual  income  betxireen  the  • 
different  patterns  representing  moderate  changes  is  not  large. 
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Cooperatives  in  other  markets  can  readily  make  similar  calculations  of  the  income 
incentive  for  changes  in  seasonal  patterns  of  deliveries.  They  woiild  simply 
multiply  the  monthly  indexes  in  appendix  table  1  by  the  raontlily  prices  xdiich 
apply  to  their  market  and  divide  by  the  sum  of  the  monthly  index  figures  in  the 
column.  Footnote  k   to  the  table  indicates  how  the  "additional  income"  figures 
may  be  obtained, 

V.Tiile  some  readers  may  be  interested  in  comparison  of  the  income  incentive  pro- 
vided CMPA  members  in  other  years  our  computations  cover  blend  prices  to  CMPA 
members  during  1952-51-t»  Preliminary  inspection  of  the  data  for  other  years  since 
World  War  II,  however,  indicates  that  the  incentive  has  not  been  greater  in  other 
periods* 

The  extent  of  the  incom.e  incentive  for  changes  in  seasonal  pattern  of  deliveries 
depends  on  several  pricing  provisions  and  relationships,  including  the  following: 

(1)  Difiei'ence  between  months  in  percentage  of  delivered  milk  used  in  Class  I«i 
The  incentive  for  level  deliveries  becomes  slightly  smaller  x<rhen  there  is  less 
difference  between  months  in  the  percentage  of  Class  I  usage,  IrJhen  there  is 
^^ride  variation  in  deliveries,  perhaps  only  $0   percent  of  all  milk  delivered  may 
be  used  in  Class  I  in  the  vSurplus  period.  This  percentage  may  increase  to  80 
percent  in  the  fall.  In  this  case  the  Class  II  price  is  heavily  weighted  in 
the  surplus  period  by  the  relatively  large  volume  of  milk  used  in  Class  II« 
Thus  the  farmer  who  delivers  twice  as  much  milk  in  the  flush  period  as  in  the 
fall  receives  a  lower  annual  average  price  (and  income)  than  the  farmer  who 
delivers  the  same  amount  in  both  periods <> 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  less  seasonal  variation  in  total  deliveries  to 
the  market,  70  percent  of  the  milk  delivered  may  be  used  in  Class  I  in  the^  flush 
period  and  80  percent  in  the  fall.  In  this  case  the  Class  II  price  is  less' 
heavily  weighted  in  the  surplus  period  than  in  the  other  case»  Wow  the  farmer 
who  delivers  twice  as  miuch  milk  in  the  flush  period  as  in  the  fall  still  re;beives 
a  lower  annual  average  price  (and  income)  than  the  farmer  \ho   delivers  the  same 
amount  in  both  periods.  But  the  higher  average  price  enjoyed  by  the  farmer  with 
more  nearly  uniform  deliveries  is  slightly  less  marked  than  in  the  former  cassn 
Therefore,  as  market  conditions  have  developed  in  Comiecticut,  the  class  pricing 
plan  itself  now  provides  a  slightly  smaller  income  incentive  for  level  deliveries 
than  in  the  early  postwar  years.  Actually,  use  classification  pricing  provides 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  incentive  for  level  production  in  Connecticut  as 
well  as  in  most  other  markets, 

(2)  Seasonal  variations  of  basic  prices  used  in  computing  both  Class  I  and  Class 
II  priceso  Class  I  prices  in  Connecticut  do  not  vary  seasonally,  \'e   may  qualify 
by  saying  that  the  timing  of  amendments  during  the  last  few  years  have  had  a 
seasonal  effect.  That  is,  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  spring  and  increases 
in  the  fall.  Class  II  prices  in  Connecticut  are  based  on  the  price  of  "Western 
cream"  at  Boston  and  on  nonfat  dry  milk  solids.  The  price  is  20  cents  per 
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hundredweight  lower  during  liay  and  June  in  relation  to  the  usual  formulao  We 
did  not  compute  whether  the  effects  of  the  separate  pricing  provisions  for 
Class  I  and  Class  II  milk  tended  to  provide  larger  or  smaller  income  incentives 
for  more  nearly  uniform  deliveries  in  1952-511  than  in  earlier  yearsc 

IHiere  foiT'.'jilas  are  used  to  compute  prices  of  both  fluid- use  and  surplus  classes, 
the  income  incentive  depends  on  the  seasonal  variation  of  basic  prices  and 
indexes  used  in  these  formulasc  Central -market  prices  of  butter,  cheese  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  averages  of  prices  paid  by  local  plants  for  manufacturing 
grade  milk,  and  some  general  "economic  indicators"  are  some . of  the  prices  and 
indexes  used  in  computing  formula  price So 

(3)  Seasonal  pricing  plans >-, 

(a)  Seasonal  variations  of  class  prices,  part  of  which  variation  is  set 
in  advance,  ?or  example,  the  Class  I  price  may  be  set  Cl  higher  than  a  basic 
formula  in  the  fall  months  but  only  50  cents  higher  per  hundredweight  in  spring 
months*  Tliere  can  be  tliese  seasonal  variations  with  or  irithout  use  of  formula 
pricing, 

(b)  Base  surplus  plans o 

.,  (c)  Fall  premium  plans  (called  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  in 
Connecticut),^ 

These  seasonal  pricing  plans  can  be  used  separately  or  in  combinations.  Both 
(c)  and  (a)  (to  a  small  extent)  are  used  in  Connecticuto  The  20-cent  reduction 
of  the  Class  II  price  in  Hay  aiid  June  is  the  type  (a)  piano 

The  Level  Production  Incentive  Plan  in  Connecticut  involves  a  substantial  rate 
of  deduction  and  repayment  (50  cents  deduction  per  hundredvieight  of  milk  and 
ordinarily  a  higher  rate  of  repayment  because  of  smaller  deliveries  during  the 
months  of  repayment) c  The  incentive  could  be  increased  by  increasing  the  rate 
of  deduction.  However,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  rate  of  deduction  which  is 
feasible c  The  blend  price  of  market  milk  sometimes  is  less  than  50  cents  above 
the  price  of  manufacturing  grade  milk  in  the  area.  In  tliis  situation,  a  high 
rate  of  deduction  irould  result  in  a  lower  blend  price  than  the  price  of  manufac- 
turing grade  milks  This  generally  is  not  desirable o 

The  incentive  for  even  deliveries  can  also  be  increased  by  making  deductions  for 
more  monthso  The  deduction  might  be  for  3  or  I4  months  in  the  spring,  and  the 
fund  of  money  so  collected  might  be  prorated  over  the  deliveries  during  3  or  U 
months  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  It  is  not  necessary  to  liave  the  same  number 
of  months  of  deduction  and  readdition^ 
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This  discussion  of  factors  which  affect  the  extent  of  income  incentives  indicates 
some  ways  these  incentives  may  be  increased  or  decreased.  The  discussion  also 
indicates  reasons  the  incentives  sometimes  change  irjithout  changes  in  the  seasonal 
incentive  plan©  Finally,  it  indicates  reasons  the  incentives  are  larger  in 
some  markets  than  in  others© 
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